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Sometimes what you wear to work 
makes all the difference 





Ac 1,500 degrees Fahrenheit, dressing fire resistant fibers. ‘he remarkable into fires, but those they carry out as 

for success is no cliche. It’s a matter of performance of these fibers has made well. 

life and death. them the standard for state-of-the-art At DuPont, we make the things that 
Which is why Du Pont engineers firefighting clothing all over the world. make a difference. 

worked to create Nomex® and Kevlar® And everyday, they not only save the 


lives of thousands of firefighters rushing 


Better things for better living GU POND 
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Nissan’ rated higher than both of them 
And every other Asian import. As 
well as every domestic name- 
plate. And all but two of the 
European imports 

The results were obtained 
by asking owners to report 
the number of problems en- 
countered during the first 90 days of 
ownership. The nameplate with the 
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If you think Honda or Toyota is 
at the top of the list of the most trouble- fewest problems per 100 cars is con- 


free Asian imports sold in America, 

maybe you should think again Asian imports that is Nissan 
According to the 1989 J.D. Power Here's something else to consider 

and Associates Initial Quality Survey, Among individual car models, the 


sidered the most trouble-free. Among 


Nissan Maxima’ had the fewest prob- 
lems, making it the most trouble-free 
car sold in America. And that includes 
such prestigious stalwarts as the 
Mercedes-Benz S-Class, the BMW 325 
and the Porsche 911 

[his kind of owner satisfaction is 
tremendously satisfying for us 

And something to keep in mind 
when thinking about your next car 
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COVER: Captain Joseph Hazelwood was the best skipper in 42 
Exxon’s fleet until his tanker rammed an Alaskan reef 

and caused the largest oil spill in U.S. history 

As the ship’s captain, Hazelwood bears the ultimate responsibility for the wreck of the 

Exxon Valdez. But his actions were not the only factors that contributed to the disaster. An 

exclusive TIME report unveils a wider web of culpability in which Exxon and the Coast Guard 

must share the blame. See ENVIRONMENT. 











NATION: In Poland and Hungary, the 16 
President nudges Eastern Europe 

toward democracy and free markets 

From breaking bread with Solidarity and Communist bosses in 
Warsaw to exhorting students in Budapest, Bush plays a winning 
hand of personal diplomacy. » The Paris summit underscores a new 
reality: European nations, not the U.S., may be more able to guide 
the West’s response to changes in the Communist bloc. » An errant 
plane, a crash with a miraculous outcome, a puzzling wound. 


WORLD: A decade after seizing 26 
power, Nicaragua’s Sandinistas preside 
over a nation grown yet more miserable 

Once welcomed as liberators of a land enslaved in Somoza 
servitude, the revolutionary F.S.L.N. has proved adept at only one 
thing: holding on to misused power. » Leaders of Israel’s Labor 
Party threaten to pull out of the national-unity government. 

> By meeting with Botha, South Africa’s Mandela gives his 
blessing to direct talks between blacks and the government. 
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BUSINESS: A judge 
opens the way for a 
media megadeal 

A Delaware court rejects 
Paramount's challenge to the 
$14 billion combination of 
Time Inc. and Warner 
Communications, but the 
merger is temporarily stayed 
to allow an appeal. 
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SPACE: America 
should embark ona 
mission to Mars 
Two decades after the first 
moon landing, President 
Bush has a chance to launch 
an ambitious, long-term 
program that will give NASA 
a goal and restore the nation’s 
technological prowess. 
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INTERVIEW: Far 
away from the 
Gulag Archipelago, 
a Russian 
expatriate and 
sage in Vermont 
With the updating and new 
English translation of his 
novel August 1914, 
Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn 
offers the first installment of 
a vast epic cycle about the 
events that led to the 
Bolshevik Revolution. He 
also breaks a long silence to 
give his first major interview 
since 1979, Solzhenitsyn 
speaks candidly about his 
work, his harrowing past, 
his life in the West and the 
evil nature of Lenin. 
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PRESS: How 
reporters missed 
the HUD story 


A multibillion-dollar scandal 
during the Reagan years is 
now front-page news. Where 
was the Washington press 
back then? » Time Inc. will 
start ENTERTAINMENT 
WEEKLY. 
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SHOW BUSINESS: 
Laurence Olivier 

is dead at 82 

For one generation he was 
Heathcliff and Hamlet; for 
another, the wily granddad of 
movie melodrama. And for 
the ages this prodigious, 
protean figure was our 
century’s greatest actor. 
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ETHICS: Painful 
dilemmas over 
frozen embryos 

The growing practice of in- 
vitro fertilization has raised a 
tangle of issues. Who has 
rights over the resulting 
embryo—the doctor? the 
parents? And what rights does 
the embryo have? 
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ESSAY: If the 
Palestinians win, 

so will Israel 

The dangerous notion that the 
intifadeh must be defeated 
rather than calmed transcends 
Israel's current political crisis. 
True statesmen would seek 
victory for everyone. 
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J ournalists always want their sto- 
ries to be the best—and the first. 
This week's issue features what we 
think are two notable examples of 
excellence and exclusivity. Corre- 
spondents Richard Behar and Scott 
Brown take a penetrating second 
look at the Exxon Valdez disaster. 
And in a special five-page section, 
Washington correspondent David 
Aikman talks with Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn in the first major interview 
the Soviet writer has given to any 
U.S. news organization since 1979 
After all the coverage of last 
March’s Alaska oil spill, was there 
anything left to report? Nation editor 
Jack E. White figured there was. In 
the Los Angeles bureau, Brown pored 
over National Transportation Safety 
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Digging deep: Aikman at home; Behar in Huntington 


“Two notable examples of 
excellence and exclusivity” 





2 Aikman jumped at the chance to 
= interview Solzhenitsyn when the So- 
& viet author sent word through his 
3 3 :U. S. publisher, Farrar, Strauss & Gi- 
roux, that he would be willing to talk 
to TIME. Says Aikman: “For any stu- 
dent of Russian thought and litera- 
ture in the 20th century, Solzhenitsyn 
towers above the landscape. He has 
done more to influence Western 
views of the Soviet Union than possi- 
bly anyone else since the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917.” 

To see the reclusive author, Aik- 
man drove to Solzhenitsyn's home in 
Cavendish, Vt. “Solzhenitsyn's some- 
what forbidding reputation as a stern 
social critic,” says Aikman, “had not 
prepared me for the gracious host 
who bounded out of the house to 





Board reports and testimony by tanker crew members and others 
to unravel the complex chain of events. Then he went back to 
Valdez to talk with Coast Guard investigators. Says Brown: “I 
found the web of culpability surrounding the accident was al- 
most as sticky and far-reaching as the spill itself.” Meanwhile, 
New York correspondent Behar, who wrote the story, inter- 
viewed Hazelwood’s family, friends and neighbors in the cap- 


greet me.” The author's wife Natalya and their son Stepan, 15, 
listened in as Aikman conducted the 24-hour interview in Rus- 
sian. When it was over, Aikman was invited to share an infor- 
mal family lunch: Russian blinchiki (crépes stuffed with ground 


tain’s—and his own— 








Seatbelts save lives Don't drink and drive. 


The most important 


hometown of Huntington, Long Island. 


beef) prepared by Natalya 
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in any car is a sober driver. 


Between now and September 2 we 
hope you will call 1-800-444-8987 
for information on where to sign this 
year’s Drive for Life pledge and 
petition. We, Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving, hope you will join us in 
support of MADD and make it a point 
not to drink and drive on this day. 

And during this day, remind 
others to do the same by driving 
with your lights on. 

Your efforts can make a 
difference. 


Last year was the second Drive 
for Life pledge day. That day 
showed nearly a 30% reduction in 
alcohol-related fatalities. 

What happens on our highways 
as a result of drunk driving is a 
crime. Last year, 23,000 men, 
women and children lost their lives 
in drunk driving crashes. Help us 
reduce these numbers. 

Please join us on September 2. 

And shed some light on this 
sobering topic. 


role 


Saturday, September 2, 1989 








MADD 




















anwnhile 
Back At The nanch. 


e’re doing leaner breeding 
and skinnier feeding. And 
nobody's doddering inthe 
kitchen. Because all it takes to the “‘Skinniest Siar” below. 2. Great 


mini a erin ies 7 ni ' marinades come disguised as 
. | cook a sirloin is a few minutes siege usrtariedubia 


and a little fire. And you can do " 4 MEANWHILE BACK 3. Leftover steak is the 


\ aroast so fast it'd make your # |» AT THESTOVE. ultimate cold cut 
grandma spin. See, just o Youcan = a ang “ 2 
a Bg ; a even tf you haven ae 
Bm, because we've been so busy qtawekendora _ So Pa 
p back at the ranch doesn't grill. Just sear both 
Y ' mean you have to be so sides in.a hot iron 


busy back in the kitchen. skillet. Kuga | 
: speed. You get the 
me ease. And most 


my important, you get 


{ the steak 
“dy f 
4 HE smermod nto ve 
THE GREATNESS OF SMALLNESS. 
> w The sirloin that touched both ends of the 
od plate has been fajita’d and it's been tossed 


te XY _Wt’sbeen stir-fried and it’s been skewered 









STRAY COOKING TIPS. 
1. [f you're concerned about fat, check 










: FAST FORWARD ROAST BEEF. 

2‘ Youdon’thave to drive 200 miles to grandma’s 
4 house just to have roast beef. Ask any micro- 

) wavecookbook. About 20 minutes a pound is 
allit takes. Regular ovens can do itin about 30 
minutes a pound. And leaner roasts cook faster. 

Which leaves you with plenty 
of time to call grandma 
after dinner. 
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‘ a « Because small amounts of beef are hugely 
BEEF, em *, os : 
’ interesting. 
4 

Figures are for Pa 
3-ounce servings, = 
cooked and 
trimmed. = 

) 1988 Beef 


Industry 
Council 

and Beef 
Board 






ROUND TIP TOPLOIN TOP ROUND B ‘ ; af EYE OF ROUND TENDERLOIN SIRLOIN 


6.4gms total fat* 7.6gmstotalfat® 5.3 qms total fat* 5.5 qms total fat* 7.9 qmstotalfat* 7.4 qms total fat* 
(2.3.qms sat. fat) (3.0gmssat. fat) (1.8 qmssat. fat) Real Rod Ror Real People. (2.1 gms sat. fat) (3.1 gmssat. fat) (3.0 gms sat. fat) 





162 calories 172 calories 162 calories 155 calories 174 calories 177 calories 


USDA. Handbook No. 8-13 
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O'ER THE LAND OF THE FREE 


“l never burned a flag, but I will fight for anyone 
else’s right to do so.” 


Our flag has been desecrated 
and the Supreme Court says it is 
O.K. to do it [NATION, July 3]. Jus- 
tices, reverse your decision about 
Americans’ having the right to 
burn the flag. Restore the honor 
and reverence that is due Old Glo- 
ry. May it ever fly with dignity, 
and may those who defile it have to 
suffer the consequences for their 
malicious acts. 

Millie E. Bailey 
Sarasota, Fla. 


The present form of the US. 
Government and the prosperity of 
a just nation are founded upon more flag 
burning, stone throwing and mudslinging 
than forgetful patriots would ever allow 
themselves to admit. 

Chris Laskowich 
West Paterson, N.J. 


Perhaps this is the time to ask, How 
does one go about impeaching Supreme 
Court Justices? 

Jessie L. McGlon 
Punta Gorda, Fla. 


For someone who dodged bullets 
during the early days of fighting against 
the Japanese at Iwo Jima while yearn- 
ing to see the Stars and Stripes flying 
atop that island’s Mount Suribachi, and 
who in due course was inspired by the 
sight, it was a sad day indeed when the 
court ruled that America’s flag can be 
destroyed with impunity. 

Daniel W. Marshall 
Waterbury Center, Vt. 


While you can ignite a cloth banner, 
that does not mean you destroy the princi- 
ples of freedom it represents. They have 
only been strengthened and enlarged by 
the Supreme Court’s understanding of 
that fact as evidenced by its wise ruling. 

Donald Will 
New York City 


Do the superpatriots who demand 
that flag burners be penalized for their 
behavior realize how much they sound 
like Iranians? I never burned a flag, but I 
will fight for anyone else’s right to do so. 
Some of the largest flags you see nowa- 
days are those waving over car dealer- 
ships and gas stations. I consider this 
kind of commercial exploitation of patri- 








Nolan Nix, Denver 





otism to be at least as offensive as setting 

fire to the flag, but no one demands a jail 
sentence for the perpetrators. 

Nolan Nix 

Denver 


Step on the flag, and you step on Amer- 
ican freedom. Burn it, and you destroy our 
freedom. The flag is a visible sign of some- 
thing that is invisible. 

Mildred M. Wilson 
Morro Bay, Calif. 


As a veteran of more than 20 years of 
military service, eleven spent overseas, I 
agree with the Supreme Court's decision. 
Burning the flag as a form of public pro- 
test is not as objectionable as using it for 
political gain. When I see how often the 
flag is waved by people who have their 
own personal axes to grind, I feel I would 
like to torch one too. 

John W. Slayton 
Roanoke, Va. 


Gregory Johnson’s act of setting fire 
to Old Glory outside the Republican Con- 
vention in 1984 makes him less of a patri- 
ot, but the Constitution defends the rights 
of citizens, not just patriots. 

Patrick Cox 
Sacramento 





Quayle’s Qualities 
Your piece on Dan Quayle 
[NATION, June 26] stated that the 
Vice President projects an image of 
“a kid struggling gamely with an 
adult role.” As usual, the emphasis 
is placed on Quayle’s youthfulness, 
not on his legislative record or abil- 
ity. Eventually Quayle will make 
the media vultures eat crow. 
Leslye A. Hickman 
White Plains, N.Y. 


Don’t we have enough trouble 
in Central America without send- 
ing Quayle there? 

Gerda Rasmussen 
Bradenton, Fla. 


During the Vice President's trip to 
American Samoa, I was moved to see 
Quayle pick up a child and put him on his 
shoulder. In our culture, when a chief 
puts his son on his shoulder, he has made 
the boy taller than the father, indicating 
special affection and selection. I am al- 
most 70 years old and have watched 
young leaders develop. I believe the 
choice of Quayle will be noted as one of 
George Bush’s outstanding decisions. 

Peter Tali Coleman 
Governor of American Samoa 
Pago Pago 





Bismarck’s Deadly Career 


In the item about the discovery of the 
wreck of the Bismarck, Germany's World 
War II battleship [WORLD, June 26], you 
ignored the short-lived but grisly success 
of this vessel. Three days before it was 
sunk, the Bismarck took on the pride of 
the British fleet, the battleships Hood and 
Prince of Wales. The Hood was struck by 
a salvo from the Bismarck and sank like a 
rock, taking with it all but three hands. 
The Bismarck then turned its guns on the 
Prince of Wales and damaged it severely. 
The skirmish resulted in the deaths of 
more than 1,400 men. 

Bill Huchting 
Chicago 





Photographs by Mapplethorpe 
I am not sure that any art exhibit 
should be funded with federal money, 
considering the homeless in the U.S. Rob- 
a 
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PARENTING Magazine 
answers the hardest 
questions. . . 





about the softest subjects. 


For today’s parents, the questions are harder than 
ever: “Is this food safe for my baby?" . “Is my baby 
too young for daycare?”’ . ‘How am I going to finance 
my child’s education?” To answer questions like these, 
you need information —the kind you find in PARENTING 


PARENTING GIVES YOU THE INFORMATION 
YOU NEED 


As a parent, you need reliable, clear information—not 
DOs and DON'Ts. And you'll find it in every issue of 
PARENTING, in articles that address vour biggest 
questions, Here's a sample; 


@ Medicine Kit Checklist for Emergencies—what 
no household should ever be without 


@ Taming the Terrible Two's—when to expect your 
infant’s first tantrum; and how to react without 
overreacting 

@ Planning Your Second Baby—when the time is 
right. . .and wrong; making sure your first baby 
is ready 

@ Stay-at-Home Moms. . .and Dads—making 
traditional, and untraditional, roles work: new laws on 
company benefits for parental leave 


@ Picking the Right Pre-School—what to look for 
and what to look out for 


And with regular features to help you meet all the 

challenges of parenthood. 

@ Family Financial Matters: buying a home, financing 
your child’s education, changing tax laws 

@ Healthcare and Nutrition: including **Tear-Out- 
And-Save” reference sections on subjects like ear and 
eye care, choosing a pediatrician 

@ Reviews: a parent's guide to the best and worst in 
video, films and books 


CALL NOW FOR A FREE ISSUE OF PARENTING 


We'll send you the next issue free! If you like PARENTING, 
pay only $12.00 for a full year's subscription (9 more 
issues— 10 in all). You save 33% off the regular sub- 
scription rate. If PARENTING is not for you, write “cancel” 
on your invoice, return it, and be under no obligation. 
You've spent nothing, you 
owe nothing, and the free 
issue is yours to keep! 
Call toll-free 
1-800-222-2990. 
Or write: 


PARENTING 


P.O. Box 52424 
Boulder, CO 80521-2424 




















ert Mapplethorpe’s photographic show 

was certainly not deserving of our tax dol- 

lars [NATION, July 3]. Some of his work is 

very good, but much of his “art” is sicken- 
ing and without redeeming value. 

Lynne Klein 

Pine Lake, Ga. 


Mapplethorpe was a national trea- 
sure. His pictures are rightly included in 
the world’s best photography collections. 
No one can tell someone else what is or 
isn’t art. What I find great in a Mapple- 
thorpe photo is not the same thing some- 
one else may feel. Art is personal. As you 
view it, you battle within yourself the is- 
sues of right and wrong, moral and im- 
moral, good and bad. You thrash these 
things out alone. 

Jay Gibson 
New York City 


The society that would consider im- 
ages of children in erotic poses or one man 
urinating into another man’s mouth to be 
works of art is a sad one. As Edmund 
Burke said, “Never, no never, did Nature 
say one thing and Wisdom say another.” I 
have no doubt that Mapplethorpe truly 
was an artist. But his sexual perversions 
were his own and they do not belong in an 
exhibit funded by my taxes. 

Jean E. Williams 
Royal Oak, Mich. 





AIDS Research 


Your article on AIDS notes that “new 
drugs are giving hope but also raising dif- 
ficult questions” about treatment [MEDI- 
CINE, June 19]. You used a photo of me 
captioned, “Callen has fought the disease 
for seven years,” followed by an implicit 
but and the sentence, “The bill for medi- 
cal care will be staggering.’ Do you ques- 
tion whether my life is worthy of the mea- 
ger federal AIDS research efforts? As 
someone who each day faces the very real 
possibility of early death, “merely post- 
poning [it] by a few years,” as you so glibly 
say, is precious beyond measure. I am also 
offended by your reference to irresponsi- 
ble sexual activity by AIDS victims. In my 
work as an AIDS activist, I have met hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of people with 
AIDS, and I am convinced the vast major- 
ity have sex safely and responsibly. 

Michael Callen 
New York City 


Pride of Place 


I was pleased to see your report on 
“The Greening of Hollywood” [SHOW 
BUSINESS, June 12], which addressed the 
involvement of celebrities in various envi- 
ronmental issues. The U.S. Department of 
the Interior is the lead agency for Take 
Pride in America, which sponsors the en- 
vironmental announcements by the TV 
character ALF. Certainly, as “landlord” 








of more than 500 million acres of public 
land, I know the enormous problems asso- 
ciated with careless use and intentional 
abuse of our resources. We must use these 
treasures prudently and pass them un- 
spoiled to our children and grandchil- 
dren. The Take Pride in America cam- 
paign stresses voluntarism and education. 
We can all help in some way, and each of 
us can make a difference. 
Manuel Lujan Jr., Secretary 
Department of the Interior 
Washington 


Nagging Conclusion 

American women, take note: fed-up 
husbands can get away with murder. You 
describe Harry Garfinkle, the Philadel- 
phia retiree [NATION, June 19] whose in- 
valid wife nagged him to death—her 
death, that is. The wife is dead, the killer 
husband unpunished. Apparently, when a 
wife angers her husband, she provides 
him with the legal justification for mur- 
dering her. Why do our courts sanction 
the right of a man to kill when annoyed 
while they deny the supposedly inalien- 

able right of a woman to live? 
Christine Brueckner McVay 
Minneapolis 


As court counselor for family vio- 
lence, how many times have I heard that 
her nagging was reason enough for his vi- 
olence? A nursing home can provide the 
solution for family members unable to 
handle an ailing relative. In the Garfinkle 
case, how could the judge encourage him 
not to “torture” himself? Remorse for 
murder seems appropriate. 

Sharon Kesten 
New London, Conn. 


Death in Shanghai 


The coverage of the crackdown in 
China [WORLD, June 26] was of special 
interest to me. In 1949 I was part of a U.S. 
unit working in Shanghai with the Chi- 
nese Nationalists. Following the evacua- 
tion of foreigners from the city, I re- 
mained behind as liaison and was 
sometimes invited to witness public exe- 
cutions held to intimidate the population 
of the city. Once a Chinese aide pointed to 


| one of three victims waiting to be shot and 


confided, “That man was arrested last 

week as a petty thief. We're using him be- 

cause we've run out of Communist prison- 

ers.” Forty years later, Nationalist, Com- 
munist, nothing much has changed. 

Grant A. Fielden 

Tampa 
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TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Life Building 

Rockefeller Center 
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Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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TIME's service to its readers 
doesn’t only include over 60 
years of excellence in jour 
nalism and photography. It 
also entails ensuring that its 
readers receive the customer 
service they deserve. For toll- 
free service, call: 


1-800- 
341-1000 


TIME’s customer service 
representatives can help you to: 


Renew your Subscription 
Early so there will be no 
interruption in your 
service. 


Renew Gift Subscriptions 
so you Can guarantee 
delivery of gift 
subscriptions to your 
friends and relatives. 


Change your Address 
(please notify us four 
weeks in advance). 










Answer Questions about 
your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery 
difficulties. 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription 
Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 33660-0001 








| American Scene 


Houston 


A Slugger and 


ADream 


Experts say George Foreman 
has a fat chance at best of 

| regaining boxing's heavyweight 
crown. He thinks otherwise 











BY RICHARD WOODBURY | 





t 7:30 on a muggy Houston morning, 
George Foreman, the heavyweight 
boxing champion of 15 years ago, is bun- 
died in a military shirt and heavy work 
pants, plodding up and down a freeway 


7 HARDIN 


“If | win, every man over 
can grab his Geritol 
and have a toast.” 





embankment in the piney woods near his 
home. Foreman isn’t just climbing the 
steep hill. He is maneuvering up it 
backward—up and back, up and back— 
a modern-day Sisyphus, sweating and 
straining in the heavy grass. As he moves, 
the old fighter hurls jabs and uppercuts 








A string of knockouts proves that George can still smote 








, Texas 





at the blazing sun with his prodigious 
arms. 

Strange as the sight might seem, 
Foreman’s goal is even odder. At the 
age of 40, after a full ten years layoff 
from the ring and about 40 Ibs. over 
his best fighting weight, the slugger 
is in training once again. 
His objective—some call it 
an obsession—is to recapture 
the heavyweight title that he 
lost by a knockout to Mu- 
hammad Ali in 1974. Ex- 
claims the ex-champ: “I'm 
ready, and I’m better than I 
ever was.” 

Can Foreman be serious? 
What kind of odds would Ve- 
gas put on him against Iron 
Mike Tyson, the current title- 
holder? Boxing does not take 
kindly to reruns by its geriat- 
ric set. Witness Joe Louis, 
Joe Frazier, Larry Holmes 
and Ali. Foreman, the boxer 
turned preacher, is older than 
the other ex-champs who 
tried in vain to return. Some 
of them embarrassed them- 
selves. Some of them got flat- 
tened. Boxing experts snicker | 
that there are only two kinds 
of opponents Foreman can be | 
counted on to defeat. One 
kind is hooked up to a respira- 
tor. The other can be found ly- 
ing on a sesame-seed bun in 
the company of pickles and 
catsup. 

None of this bothers 
Foreman, who KO’d 42 op- 
ponents in compiling a 45-2 
record. He is all vigor and 
determination these summer days, slug- 
ging at the bags and straining on the 
iron. This is a new Foreman, he is quick 
to advise: “Forty is no death sentence; 
age is only a problem if you make it | 
one.” He looks as menacing as he did 
that night in 1973 when he blockbusted 


40 
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There's one news analysis program considered “can't miss” by Washington officials. 
The McLaughlin Group. 

Among its chief assets are the wit and intellect of John McLaughlin, Eleanor Clift, 
Fred Barnes, Morton Kondracke, Pat Buchanan and Jack Germond. 

They provide insightful, often prescient, political commentary on the most up-to- 
the-minute developments. Often with heated exchanges. 

So tune in to The McLaughlin Group. It’s comprehensive, contentious and... 
contagious. 

Made possible by a grant from GE. 


THE INGROUP 
Check your local listing for station and time. 


We bring good things to life. 
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SHARP AS ARAZOR 








he Chef'’sChoice" Knife Sharp- 

ener safely and easily hones the 
dullest of knives to razor sharpness 
in minutes, According to Food and 
Wine, the Chef'sChoice Knife 
Sharpener is “unquestionably the 
best.” Popular Science calls it “idiot 
proof.” Its ingenious patented 
design is the brainchild of former 
DuPont engineer, Daniel Friel. His 
unique sharpening method uses dia- 
mond abrasives to sharpen a knife 
in three stages to form a pro- 
gressively sharper edge. Since mag- 
nets hold the knife at the precise angle required for each operation, the guesswork of traditional 
methods is eliminated. The resulting triple bevel edge stays sharper longer than conventional 
edges. Only the minimum amount of steel is removed during each stage, making it safe for all 
high quality steel or alloy knives, World class chef, Pierre Franey, in his V.¥. Times column, 
hailed the Chef’sChoice as “unparalleled, in my experience, for putting an exceedingly sharp 
and long-lasting edge on knives of all kinds.” Manufacturer's two year limited warranty, UL 
listed, measures 9” x 342" x 4”. $79.95 #2450. 


qaesmeas" 800-872-5200 Stvontan 


If you ete i — or ee ome nue THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE” 
with expiration date and authorized signature. , 

Please include $79.95 plus $10.95 (for UPS/ Sy Conan DRIVE 
insurance) for each order along with the item 

number. Chef'sChoice Knife Sharpener #2450. SUITE 114 

30-day return privilege. WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 
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American Scene 





Joe Frazier clear off the canvas to 
win the title. His 19-inch biceps bulge 
with muscle, his thighs are thick as 
saplings, his huge 48-in. chest heaves 
with power. He also has the beginnings 
of a paunch. Explains Foreman: “The 
secret to my winning is my eating.” By 
which he means that he has been re- 
born at the dinner table too. The Big 
Macs have been replaced by broiled 
mackerel. For breakfast, the slugger still 
puts away a dozen eggs, but first he ex- 
cises the yolks. 





n 18 fights since he launched his come- 

back two years ago, Foreman has 
knocked out every foe, leading him to 
crow, “I've proved myself. I deserve a 
chance at Tyson. He can’t say he’s the 
best as long as a 40-year-old man not from 
Mars is sitting out here. He can’t whup 
me.” Foreman rambles on, branding Ty- 
son a “sneaky crybaby” and insisting, 
“My biggest job will be catching him.” 

Listening to this, a thought springs to 
mind: Is the old slugger punch-drunk? 
This, after all, is the same George Fore- 
man who found religion in a San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, dressing room in 1977, pro- 
claimed boxing an affront to God and an- 
nounced he was quitting forever. This is 
the same Foreman who ballooned to 320 
Ibs. from a fighting trim of 217, and even 
today at 255 is far beefier than anyone 
who wants to hold the title should be. As 
for the recent wins, all were against un- 
knowns or retreads who will probably 
never get within spitting distance of the 
Top Ten contenders. 

But Foreman keeps mowing them 
down. At Pride Pavillion in Phoenix last 
month, Slab-of-Meat No. 18, a cruiser- 
weight named Bert Cooper, was served 
up. A Joe Frazier protégé, Cooper was 
billed as one of Foreman’s toughest chal- 
lenges yet. Midway in the first round, the 
ex-champ caught him with a right to the 
middle that pirouetted Cooper 90°. The 
pummeling got worse. When the bell rang 
for Round 3, Cooper sagely refused to 
come out. 

“Tyson’s next,” Foreman bellowed, 
arms outstretched, to the crowd. Every 
old man in the dim arena choked at the 
visage in the crimson robe—a middle- 
aged Rocky in their midst, Around the 
stands signs shot up, echoing TYSON’S 
NEXT. In the dressing room Foreman 
chortled, “Cooper tried to run, but the 
ring was too small. They're all thinking, 
‘What's George going to do to me?’” 

These mismatches keep the adrena- 
line flowing and the nostalgia and 
hopes burning for a flock of Foreman 
camp followers. Archie Moore, who the 
record books say is 75, was light-heavy- 
weight champ until he was at least 48 
Now Moore has signed on as resident 
| guru and gerontologist. “Ah, the wisdom 
L 

















Introducing the new Lotus 1-2-3. 
The worlds leading spreadsheet is 
now better than ever before. 


Introducing Lotus* 1-2-3" Release 3 and 1-2-3 Release 3 gives you a third axis (depth), So you can 
Release 2.2, the two most powerful, versatile spread- perform operations using any spreadsheet function 


sheet programs in the world. through up to 256 worksheets simultaneously. 
; Equally impressive is Release 3’s 
a presentation quality output and 
; 4 its selection of advanced analytical 
JOUWUS 12-3-@3 business graphics. 

Release 3 is available now for 
DOS or OS/2* users and is designed 
to fully exploit the 1 Mb memory 
that is standard on today’s 286 and 
386-based PCs. 

Those of you who work on all 
types of PCs in a 640K DOS environ 
ment, read on. 

Because we designed the soon 
to-be-released 1-2-3 Release 2.2 to 
maximize the memory in your PC. 








Why have we created two versions of 1-2-3? Release 2.2 provides extraordinary speed and presenta- 
Because different users are working on different types — tion quality output, with Allways built-in. It also offers 
of computers. They have different requirements. improved analytical power in the way ae 

Release 3 is nothing short of a breakthrough in of spreadsheet linking, minimal 
software technology. Its new, true three dimensional recalc and undo. 

Of course, both 3and 2.2 canbe — : 
easily customized any way you want. |: ii z 
Both provide the highest compati- 3 sane 


bility with your present 1-2-3 files, 

macros, applications, and witheach — Release 2.2 offers 

other. And both are available either pina racy rg 

stand-alone or on a network. ordinary speed 
In the coming weeks, current users will receive 

upgrade information. If you're not a current user, visit 





Release 3's SD design lets you work with multiple your Lotus Authorized Reseller. 
heets and files simultaneously : _¢ O<.t 
iia Malia si And experience firsthand how 1-2-3 will help you 
design lets you organize, analyze and navigate your perform better than you ever have before. 


way through spreadsheet applications with incredible 

speed, power and ease. | le New Lotus 1-2-3 
Other spreadsheets provide two axes for you to a : 

work with: rows (height) and columns (width). But The Sp’ } eadsheet of choice 

















AN AUTOMOBILE 

wi IMAGE 
BASED 

ON INNOVATION, 

NOT IMAGE. 











These days, alot of luxury an exception. As evidenced by _ the enjoyment of the driver. 


automakers seem to think that the Acura Legend Coupe. A A goal that has very little to do 
youre in the market for an luxury performance automobile _ with image, and everything to 
image, rather than a car. built around the principle that do with innovation. 

Which only stands to rea- _-cars shouldn't define people. In other words, new ideas. 
son, since somewhere along People should define cars. We look for those new 
the line, building automobiles And when you look at it ideas in some pretty unusual 
seems to have taken a backseat _ that way, there’s only one crite- places. Take our involvement in 
to building images. rion of any importance in design- Formula One racing—possibly 


Happily, to every rule there’s ing an automobile: enhancing —_ the most expensive and demand- 


ura D nolA cant M A 1 Legend ademarks of Honda Motor Co 





ing sport in the world. But its 
value to us is immeasurable. 
Building winning engines 
for cars that travel at speeds 
exceeding 200 MPH has taught 
us a thing or two about engine 
technology. And we've used that 
knowledge to enhance the per- 
formance of the Legend. Inno- 
vations like aluminum alloys, 
programmed fuel injection and 
the four-valve-per-cylinder tech- 
nology found in the Coupe’s V-6 
engine all came about as a result 
of many Formula One victories. 
Results this impressive 
have a way of turning an expense 
that might be considered an 
extravagance into a necessity. 
The same goes for com- 
puter-aided design. The Legend 
Coupe’s unit body was precision 
engineered with the help of a 
multi-million dollar supercom- 
puter and a pioneering stress 
analysis program developed by 
NASA. Such “extravagances” 
resulted in an extremely solid 
structural integrity. Something 
that not only provides you with 
a quieter ride, but a safer car. 
Which brings us to another 
one of the most important com- 


Programmed fuel injection and 4 valves per 
cylinder are powerful advantages in a V-6. 








ponents of driver enjoyment: 
driver safety. 

To us, providing that means 
starting from scratch. So while 
many automakers acquire their 





Without Formula One racing, the Legend 
simply wouldnt be the Legend. 


safety technology from other 
firms, we design our own. 

We didn’t invent anti-lock 
brakes, but we did reinvent 
them. The Coupe’s Anti-Lock 
Braking (ALB) system’ operates 
on two hydraulic circuits, instead 
of one. In the unlikely event the 


*Legend L.& LS only 





The Legend Coupe isnt 
made by hand, but every single one is 
inspected that way, These days, thats an 
innovation in itself. 

ALB circuit fails, the primary 
circuit continues to provide 
normal braking. The Legend 
Coupe’s driver’s side airbag 
Supplemental Restraint € 
System (SRS) works ona 
similar principle. 
Due to an ingenious 
back-up system that 
inflates the airbag 
even if main power 
is interrupted, the 
SRS is virtually 
failsafe. Which is 
exactly the way we 
like things. 

Obviously, the 
Legend Coupe is 
built to handle 
emergencies. And 
thanks to 4-wheel 
independent double wishbone 
suspension, it handles the road 
just as nicely. As you might ex- 
pect by now, we developed our 
own system. And tested it as 
exhaustively as every other com- 
ponent that went into the Coupe. 

Why go to all this trouble? 
To make sure the Legend Coupe 
rides and handles as smoothly 
and precisely as possible. 

After all, we have an image 
to live up to. 

Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for 
the name of the Acura dealer 
nearest you. 













The Coupes 
unique double 
wishbone sus- 

pension system 


Precision crafted performance. 














SHARPSERVICE 


Every Sharp product comes complete 
with Denise Martin. i you have a question or 


problem with an electronics product, who do you call? If it's a Sharp 
consumer product, you can call Denise Martin, Mike Bosanti, Paula 
Moore or another of the professionals standing by in the Sharp 
Customer Information Center. 

They're trained to have the answers you need. And authorized 
to resolve problems quickly. How to install a CD player. What a 
G'S trative uVelacelainvaeleleckelueke(el--eulel mae) dit crcRohileke 
replacement battery charger for a laptop computer. You won't find 
Denise Martin in the box with your Sharp microwave oven. But now 


you know where she is if you need her. SHARP 


FROM SHARP MINDS 
COME SHARP PRODUCTS™ 


If you have a question regarding any Sharp consumer product, 


please call 1-800-526-0264. ©1989 Shorp Electronics Corporation 


American Scene 


and cunning of age,’ Moore muses 
“Make the young man take three steps to 
your one. Smotin’ power, that’s what it 
comes down to. George can still smote, oh 
yes he can.” Moore also knows something 
about losing weight. Eat all you like, he 
once suggested, just don’t swallow 

In the bar of a Phoenix hotel, a gaggle 
of aging boxing groupies watch the hulk 
as he works out. Foreman is like the dyna- 


| mo of old, steadily pounding home sledge- 


hammer blows. Five rounds later and 
barely sweating, he halts to regale the 
faithful. “I should be carrying a cane,” he 
jests. “My training camp is Baskin-Rob- 
bins. But if Tyson wins, it’s only Lam- 
borghinis and big houses for himself. 
Means nothing. If I win, every man over 
40 can grab his Geritol and have a toast.” 


hat is atop the summit if Foreman 

manages to conquer it again? Mon- 
ey? “A lot of it,” Foreman acknowledges 
Not for lavish houses in California, or Mer- 
cedes and Corvettes. Foreman has had 
those. “For the kids,” he explains. “I want 
to give them the same shot I had.” The 


ninth-grade dropout got his rebirth in the | 


Job Corps. Since 1984, he’s dispensed his 
own good deeds at the George Foreman 
Youth and Community Center on Hous- 
ton’s north side. The small gym with its 
boxing ring and exercise gear is an after- 
school haven for 400 youths, some of them 
too poor to afford the $10-a-year dues 

But there must be something else 


driving a man torun ten miles a day in the | 


Texas heat, fight in backwater towns and 
suffer reporters’ ridicule, Perhaps it is the 
memories, some to be relished, others to 
be expunged: the glory of Jamaica, where 
he hammered Smokin’ Joe for the title in 
‘73. Then, the next year, the nightmare of 
Africa at 4 in the morning, and the spec- 
ter of Ali in the ropes, taunting him with a 
whisper, “Is that all you got, George?” be- 
fore knocking him out in the eighth. Says 
his friend Norm Henry, a California fight 
promoter: “He looks at Tyson, and he sees 
Frazier all over again.” 

Down the road from the youth center 
is the tiny Church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, which evangelist Foreman helped 
found nine years ago. With the fighter on 
the trumpet and cymbals, Sunday services 
are rarely dull. His sermons sometimes 
seem directed at himself. “Once you fall, 
you ain’t comin back,” he advised the 
flock recently. “Make noise in a strange 
fashion, or God may not notice you.” 

The only noise that Foreman is eager 
for is the telephone, ringing with Tyson’s 
call. “We keep on winning, and that phone 
will ring,” assures Foreman’s brother Roy, 
his manager. “One day Tyson’ll have to 
come to us.” Until that happens, the old 
slugger is content enough dreaming his 
dream. “Champeen of the world,” he 


beams. “Champeen. Great stuff there.” 
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A blueprint for progress 


Life in modern-day America too often appears a series of never-ending con- 
frontations: conservative vs. liberal, landlord vs. tenant, populist vs. elitist, 
and, far too often, industry vs. environmentalist. In all of these examples—and 
especially in the last—government is viewed by both sides as a quasi-antago- 
nist who happens to be the ultimate arbiter, with the muscle to enforce what- 
ever decision eventually is reached. 

But sometimes the stereotype is ignored, and out of disaster and contro- 
versy grow the insights that can produce genuine progress. This, we firmly 
believe, is precisely what occurred when the American Petroleum Institute Task 
Force on Oil Spills delivered its report recently. 

The pian unveiled by the task force is intended to reach the best possible 
solution to long-term potential catastrophic problems, without rancor and with 
the cooperation of industry and government. The public also has a huge stake in 
oil-spill prevention and cleanup. The plan requires public understanding and 
support, and initial reactions have been positive. 

As widely described in the news media, the task force offered a three- 
pronged program to prevent oil spills, establish anew mechanism to respond to 
catastrophic spills as quickly and efficiently as possible, and conduct research 
into new and better ways to clean them up. These new programs will supple- 
ment the nation’s current efforts, which include numerous local oil spill 
response and cleanup organizations. Over the first five years, these new efforts 
will cost a quarter of a billion dollars. 

At the heart of the new spill-fighting effort would be a Petroleum Industry 
Response Organization (PIRO), headquartered in Washington, D.C., and includ- 
ing five regional centers manned around the clock. Personnel in these centers 
would be ready to bring the latest in equipment to supplement local capability in 
dealing with major spills wherever tankers operate in U.S. waters. Each center 
would have the capability to respond toa spill of up to 200,000 barrels, and each 
would be ready to render assistance outside its immediate area in the unlikely 
event of an even larger spill. 

The report also proposes changes in tanker operation and the training of 
crews, as well as in the type of equipment currently in use. Mandatory participa- 
tion in Coast Guard advisory vessel traffic systems is recommended, as is the 
expansion of federal traffic systems into additional ports where traffic is heavy 
or navigational hazards exist. Mandatory use of tugs or equipment to improve 
ship maneuverability in dangerous areas is another recommendation. An inde- 
pendent body, such as the National Academy of Sciences, would be asked to 
determine whether double-sides and double-bottom construction should be 
part of any safety program. 

But aside from these nuts-and-bolts proposals, the industry plan called for 
an important role to be played by government. The secretary of transportation, 
through the Coast Guard, in its enhanced role, would direct the cleanup 
resources provided by PIRO. 

We feel the industry oil spill initiative breaks new ground in ways beyondits 
impact on the environment. Consider these points: 

@ An industry, aware that a problem exists, voluntarily undertakes the 
search for solutions—without overt government prodding, although the poten- 
tial for federal regulation continues to exist. 

@ Government is made a partner in the proceedings—with a central role to 
play, in fact—but isn't asked to provide financing. The plan includes provisions for 
companies that receive oil by tanker to pay a per-barrel fee to cover the large 
costs involved. 

Whether the secretary of transportation and the Coast Guard choose to 
become involved, of course, is up to them. Either way, the industry intends to 
begin implementing its plan, although we believe it would be far more effective 
with their participation. 

If the program offers a model for aless contentious, less acrimonious way 
to solve social problems, its importance could range well beyond oil spills and 
their aftermaths. It could then serve as a true blueprint for progress, and anew 
manifestation of a unified national will, and a commitment to cooperation. 


(For further information, write to the American Petroleum Institute, 
1220 L Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005.) 
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Last year, millions of tons of grain were 
lost due to disease and drought. Grain 
that, had it survived, could have helped 
others do the same. 


And while an estimated 10% of the 
world's population went hungry, more 
than 1 million square miles of the world's 
most arable land was lost. 


For the many millions of people who 

went hungry last year, there is no greater 
technological breakthrough we could 
achieve than one which results in placing 


To help fight world hunger, a new plant is being built. ‘°° 2" °mP'y 2". 
Today, ICI technology already helps 

more farmers throughout the world grow 

more food than any other company. 

But there's still more work to be done, 


To that end, ICI is dedicated to the 
continued development of innovative 
agricultural products and technologies. And 
we back our efforts by spending millions on 
worldwide agricultural research to develop 
improved methods of food production. 


Presently, our researchers are working 
with plant breeding technology to develop 
high-yield, disease and drought-tolerant 
crops. Crops which could one day help 
put an end to world hunger. 


Plant bioscience is just one example of 
ICI's commitment to finding solutions to 
world problems. 


Our health care efforts are helping in the 
treatment of breast cancer and other 
serious diseases. We're working on the 
development of new, ozone-friendly 
fluorocarbons. And we're revolutionizing 
the field of criminal investigation with the 
development of genetic fingerprinting. 


Through research and innovation, ICI is 
developing products and technologies 
to help build a better tomorrow. 


And for the millions of people who starve 
each year, plant a seed of hope. 
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On a mission to Poland and Hungary, the President walks a line 
between pushing reform and making too many promises 


BY HUGH SIDEY 
hen General Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski had spoken and re- 
turned to his seat beside 
George Bush in the Polish 
Parliament, Bush reached over and pat- 
ted the Communist boss’s forearm. A lit- 
tle later, clustered with some newly char- 
tered Polish Little Leaguers, he scooped 
up the grinning kids and pulled them 
close for the ritual team picture. 
Next day, standing below the soaring 


Bush and Walesa at the Gdansk shipyard: listening to Communists admitting their system had failed, the President had to move gingerly 


Workers Monument in Gdansk, the Pres- 
ident wrapped his arm around Solidarity 
leader Lech Walesa and held the portly 
electrician next to him. At the Wester- 
platte Memorial, which marks the site of 
the first gunfire of World War II, Bush, 
draped in a large American flag by an ex- 
uberant Pole, reached into the crowd, 
picked up a small boy and hugged him as 
if he were one of his own eleven 
grandchildren 

In rainy Budapest, beneath the huge 
statue of Lajos Kossuth, Hungary's great- 





est figure of independence, the President 
bounded down from the stage after brief 
remarks, stripped off his borrowed rain- 
coat and wrapped it around a soaked, 
startled and utterly smitten old woman, 
who had to fend off other onlookers grab- 
bing for her new prize 

On his way to speak at the Karl Marx 
University of Economic Sciences, Bush 
invited a couple of students into the presi- 
dential limousine; one of them sported a 
power yellow tie, reflecting Alan Green- 
span more than Karl Marx. At the end of 





DIANA WALKER | 








a run with dozens of youthful joggers, 
Bush jovially autographed a dirty sneaker 
that a child had thrust into his hand 

He was Uncle George on a historic 
dash through Eastern Europe, trying to 
reach out and touch everyone, striving to 
bring down to personal terms his doctrine 
of homegrown political and economic 
freedoms and what they could mean for 
the burdened people of the Soviet bloc. He 
was consumed with the idea that the eco- 
nomic summit, held in Paris during the 
weekend, ought to give much of its atten- 
tion to the stirrings in the long-troubled 
nations of the old empire 


What propelled Bush was his belief 


that history is calling him and the leaders 
of Poland and Hungary to forge some 
kind of new partnership quickly. But as he 
listened to the confessionals of Commu- 
nists declaring their system a failure and 
searching for a peaceful way out, he real- 
ized that he had to move gingerly 

Before he left home, Bush wrote Mi- 
khail Gorbachev that his trip was not de- 
signed to stir up trouble in the Soviets’ 
backyard. “Winners, losers—that’s not 
what this is about,” he insisted on Air 
Force One, as he sped toward Warsaw 

The delicate challenge was to encour- 
age the faltering nations to embrace dem- 
ocratic reforms and move toward a free- 
market economy mostly on their own, 
without provoking another era of repres- 
sion from nervous party bosses. Bush of- 
fered only $115 million to Poland, a pit- 
tance when measured against Poland's 
$39 billion international debt, and $25 
million to Hungary. But part of the Presi- 
dent’s traveling plan was not to overpro- 
mise and energize the dissidents, who 
might then make more demands 

Some untutored White House aide 
had predicted a roaring reception in Po 
land, much like the one John Kennedy 
evoked in Berlin in 1963. A little Kenne- 
dy-like rhetoric was even inserted into 
Bush’s Gdansk speech (“To those who 
think that freedom can be forever denied, 
I say let them look at Poland”). That to- 
tally missed the meaning of these dramat- 
ic days. Gorbachev is more of an ally than 
a threat. On this trip there was no adver- 
sary for Bush to shake his fist at while 
summoning hoarse defiance in the streets 
The subdued, weary Poles seemed to un- 
derstand Pogo’s famous observation. “We 
have met the enemy and he is us.” They 
were curious about Bush but worried 
about the new world he talked of. Capital- 
ism is only dimly perceived by most peo- 
ple in Eastern Europe 

In a moment of cold candor, John 
Sununu, White House chief of staff, put it 
accurately, though he later apologized for 
his “unfortunate” analogy. Asked about 
the modest $115 million package for Po- 
land, he replied, “In a sense we could ac- 
tually do too much. You can’t create the 
problem of a young person in the candy 
store, where there is so much there that 
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Enthusiastic crowds turn out for Bush in Gdansk; in Warsaw the old first baseman 
makes a hit with fledgling Little Leaguers 





























In Budapest the Bushes meet with students on a hill overlooking the Danube 








Das Kapital is no longer required reading at Karl Marx University. 


they don’t know which direction to take 
and don’t have the self-discipline to take 
the right steps.” 

While Bush made eloquent pleas in 
his formal addresses about “the power 
and potential of this moment,” perhaps 
his most telling diplomacy was conducted 
around the dining tables of Warsaw, 
Gdansk and Budapest. At U.S. Ambassa- 
dor John Davis’ residence in Warsaw, 
Communist leaders sat down with the Sol- 
idarity reformers who just last month 
startled the world by winning all but one 
of the contested seats in the Polish Parlia- 
ment. The lunch took on a life of its own 

When the idea of mixing the political 
enemies was first proposed, Jaruzelski 
turned down the invitation, then changed 
his mind, the first hint of Bush’s healing 
touch. “I have lived perhaps 50 or 80 me- 
ters away from here for 16 years, and it is 
the first time that I have come to this resi- 
dence,” he said. If he was startled, the Soli- 
darity members who had been imprisoned 
by the Communists were even more 
amazed as they pulled up chairs at the 
same round tables with their former jail- 
ers. “Rather strange,” said Janusz Onysz- 


kiewicz, a spokesman for Solidarity, “if | 


you take into account that a year ago I was 
in prison.”’ His wife Joanna, also a Solidar- 
ity partisan, admitted to her table partner 
that it was “uncomfortable sitting with 
people you have been fighting for years.” 
Yet Bush pulled it off. In the unsea- 
sonal heat, he ordered coats removed. He 


jumped from person to person with his | 


outstretched hand. A thaw of sorts set in 
Though Bush had ruled out toasts, he 
changed his mind and ruled them in 
again. He, Jaruzelski and Bronislaw Ge- 
remek, opposition leader in the Parlia- 


ment, rose one by one in feeling tribute to 
the moment. It was at this lunch that Bar- 
| bara Bush claims to have discovered a joc- 
ular streak in General Jaruzelski, known 
to most of the world as an unsmiling dic- 
tator lurking behind dark glasses. “Very 
amusing,” insisted Barbara. *“When 
George said, ‘Take off your coats,’ [Jaru- 
zelski] said, ‘I have to sneak in and take 
off my suspenders too.’ So then when he 
| had to get up to make his speech, he said, 
“Well, I'd better be careful. I’ve got to re- 
member I don’t have my suspenders on.” ” 





In Poland Mrs. Bush gets personal 
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In Gdansk the next day, Bush was at 
the luncheon table again, this one in the 
100-year-old home of Solidarity leader 
Lech Walesa. Women from the neighbor- 
hood had prepared an avalanche of Polish 
dishes, ranging from smoked eel to schnit- 
zel. Bush looked at the groaning board 
and commented, “My mother taught me 
to eat what's before you. In this house I 
would weigh 300 Ibs.” Framed pictures of 
Christ were in almost every room; cruci- 
fixes hung over most of the doors. By Pol- 
ish standards the house was a mansion; 
Walesa noted that his work with Solidari- 
ty had some benefits 

Bush chatted with kids and patted 
dogs, but there was some serious talk 
when he and Walesa strolled alone. Wa- 
lesa had said he was not ready to run for 
President of Poland, but Bush reportedly 
reminded him that if successful reform 
was to occur, somebody should be ready 
to lead. Walesa poured out his hopes for 
luring $10 billion in investments to Po- 
land, a vague scheme of venture capital 
that caught the fancy of the former Texas 
oil entrepreneur 

Wherever Bush went, he heard quiet 
endorsement for his restrained attitude 
toward the Soviet Union. “Gorbachev 
makes it possible for us to move ahead,” 
confided one of the Communists to Bush. 
“We appreciate your keeping a good rela- 
tionship with him.” It seemed, as Bush 
hurried along his route, that his hosts 
gained nerve and expressed not only their 
conviction that Communism was a botch 
but also their uncertainty about how to 
untangle their political and economic 
messes. “We are where you were in 1776,” 
Hungary’s party president, Rezso Nyers, 
told Bush. “We need a currency that is 
convertible. The question is, Can we get it 
fast enough to keep things moving? We 
know that reform means instability in the | 
Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, Poland and 
Hungary. At the same time, we know we 
need foreign capital. Most basic is, How 
do we reform the thinking of our people 
who for the past 40 years have not been 
told how the world works?” 

Before he left Hungary, Bush had a 
special demonstration of the new wave 
When he arrived to deliver his formal ad- 
dress at Karl Marx University, it was dif- 
ficult to find any sign of Marx. The lone 
statue at the far end of the huge hall was 
blocked from sight by the press stand 
“Your people and your leaders—govern- 
ment and opposition alike—are not afraid 
to break with the past, to act in the spirit 
of truth,” Bush told the students. “And 
what better example of this could there be 
than one simple fact: Karl Marx Univer- 
sity has dropped Das Kapital from its re- 
quired reading list.” All over the hall 
George Bush, a proud product of U.S cap- 
italism, saw the young Hungarians break 
into wide smiles and nod in agreement. 
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From Patrons to Partners 





Bush’s trip shows a changing role for the superpowers in Europe 


G eorge Bush’s march across the Conti- 
nent last week threw into sharp relief 
two major and intersecting historic 
trends. His foray into Poland and Hunga- 
ry highlighted how Eastern Europe, at 
least in part, is tumbling toward greater 
independence from its Soviet overlords. 
His attendance at the Paris summit of in- 
dustrialized nations at week’s end illus- 
trated, less intentionally, how Western 
Europe similarly continues to become 
more independent of the U.S. And Bush’s 
skimpy aid offerings in Warsaw and Bu- 
dapest showed that as the waning of the 
cold war hastens these shifts in Europe's 
tectonic plates, the U.S. is likely to find it 
both necessary and wise to let its allies 
take the lead in managing Western re- 
sponses to changes in Eastern Europe. 
The most important aspect of Bush’s 
visit was its symbolism. “The Iron Cur- 
tain has begun to part,” the President de- 
clared in an eloquent speech at the Karl 
Marx University in Budapest. In front of 
Gdansk’s Lenin shipyard, he told cheer- 
ing Poles, “America stands with you.” 
While offering lavish praise for the cour- 
age shown by Poland and Hungary, he 
avoided baiting the Soviet Union, a sensi- 
ble strategy for dealing with a bear that 
for the moment seems unusually amiable. 
He was less lavish, however, with his 
finances. In Poland he pledged $100 mil- 
lion in economic aid and an added $15 
million for controlling pollution in Cra- 
cow; he also pledged support for a move to 
reschedule some of the nation’s foreign 
debt. In Hungary he offered $25 million 
in economic aid, $5 million for an envi- 
ronmental center, a $1.5 million a year 





Peace Corps project to help teach English, | 


and the end of trade restrictions. 

Such gifts seemed rather paltry, less 
than Lyndon Johnson might have 
dropped on some backwater congressio- 
nal district during a quickie campaign 
stop. The $115 million offered to Poland, 
for example, would barely dent a decimal 
point in that nation’s $39 billion foreign 
debt. Some of his European hosts were 
disappointed. Solidarity leader Lech Wa- 
lesa pressed the case for $10 billion in as- 
sistance, and Communist Party leader 
Wojciech Jaruzelski asked for at least $3 
billion in aid and a major rescheduling of 
Poland’s debt. Hungarian banker and 
businessman Sandor Demjan, in a gesture 
that was at once magnanimous and a bit 
slighting (as well as rather amazing), told 
the New York Times that he would match 
the $25 million in direct U.S. economic 
aid. The $145 million in Bush’s gift bag for 
easing Poland and Hungary away from 
Communism was dwarfed last week by 
the $70 billion the Air Force requested for 





the Stealth bomber program and by the 


$43 billion for the Third World that 
Japan offered at the Paris summit. 
American officials, however, argue 


that massive handouts would be unproduc- 
tive. During the past two decades, the re- 
gimes in Poland and Hungary entrenched 
themselves by using foreign loans to subsi- 
dize cheap consumer goods rather than up- 
grade industries. “The last thing the West 
should do is to forgive us our debts,” says a 
senior Hungarian diplomat. “It would just 
relieve the pressure for reforms, so it would 
be money down the drain again.” 

Still, some analysts saw the meager 








View from the Louvre: leaders of the seven industrial allies and Jacques Delors of the E.c. ; 








their record of success,” said investment 
banker Robert Hormats, a former top 
State Department official. 

Bush’s plan to send in Peace Corps 
volunteers to teach English in Hungary 
served as a nice counterpoint to the drop- 
ping of Russian-language requirements in 
that nation’s schools. But the second lan- 
guage there has traditionally been Ger- 
man. The historic role of Germany, how- 
ever, is a troublesome obstacle to what 
Bush referred to as “making Europe 
whole again.” Poles in particular have 
suffered from German expansionism, 
stretching from the Teutonic Knights of 
the 13th century to Hitler’s invasion 50 
years ago. To the extent that the E.C. be- 
comes more unified, fears of a resurgent 
Germany are likely to recede. A strong 
E.C. could also serve as the core of a more 
self-sufficient Europe. 
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A growing role for the European Community in guiding developments in Eastern Europe. 


sums as a symbol of the relative decline of 
America’s economic clout. A top Adminis- 
tration official traveling with Bush conced- 
ed, “Sure, we could do a lot more to encour- 
age economic reform in Eastern Europe. 
But we don’t have the money. We are 
broke.” Says Michael Mandelbaum, a 
Soviet scholar at the Council on Foreign 
Relations: “The foreign policy fruits of 
Reaganomics are that we are the world’s 
largest debtor nation and have a budget 
deficit that constrains what we can spend.” 

When Bush arrived at the Paris eco- 
nomic summit, he asked America’s indus- 
trial allies to make similar contributions to 
Poland and Hungary. The group agreed to 
hold a meeting in a few weeks to discuss 
both financial aid and support for reforms 
in the two countries, underscoring that the 
European Community is increasingly 
more able and eager to help guide poten- 
tial changes in the Communist bloc. 


“Leadership in Europe on these questions | 
belongs to the E.C., both by right and by | 





The decline of Moscow’s influence over 
Eastern Europe is the direct consequence of 
its postwar failures. The economic system 
the Kremlin imposed has been a disaster, 
and its oppressive political embrace has en- 
gendered seething resentments. 

The decline of Washington's influ- 
ence over Western Europe, on the other 
hand, has been the gradual and inevitable 
result of its great postwar success. Ameri- 
ca’s involvement in Europe was a wel- 
come response to Soviet aggressiveness, 
not the cause of it. By helping rebuild its 
allies, the U.S. proved the strengths of its 
economic and political systems. Learning 
to deal with the robust partners that re- 
sulted has been a fitful process but a 
healthy one. The result is that now, as the 
cold war thaws, the U.S. can feel comfort- 
able sharing with its allies the responsibil- 
ities, and financial burdens, of building a 
new European order By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by John Borrell/Warsaw and Dan 
Goodgame with Bush 
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Jack Be Nimble, Jack Be Quick 





hether as a pro quarterback or a po- 

litical pro, Jack Kemp has always 
been nimble and quick. Those qualities 
came in handy last week, as he dealt with 
the scandal at the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, which has bil- 
lowed from a candlestick into an inferno. 
Before celebrating his 54th birthday with 
54 cakes from admiring employees, the 
beleaguered HUD chief wryly conceded, 
“When I first took the nomination from 
President Bush, I wanted to make HUD a 
high-profile agency. I don’t think this is 
what I had in mind.” 

In his trial by fire, the 
personal stakes are high 
for the feisty former nine- 
term New York Congress- 
man who vainly sought 
the Republican presidential 
nomination last year. The 
self-styled “progressive con- 
servative” has long turned 
the neat trick of attracting 
right-wing support with his 
antitax, free-enterprise eco- 
nomic policies while urging 
his party to reach out to 
blacks by conceiving com- 
passionate programs. He 
had hoped to turn HUD into 
a shining example of how 
his party could put capitalist 
tools to work easing the 
problems of the poor, spur- 
ring new development in the 
inner cities and providing 
housing for the homeless. 
| But Kemp has found that 








For Kemp, the mess at HUD is both a hurdle and an opportunity 


on Capitol Hill, fielding tough questions 
from two House subcommittees probing 
the scandal. For the first time, he put a 
price tag on the loss to taxpayers from the 
fraud and mismanagement under former 
HUD Secretary Samuel Pierce: $2 billion. 
At least half of that appears to have been 
siphoned from a six-year-old program in 
which the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, an arm of HUD, shares the insurance 
of housing projects with private 
companies. 

Kemp tried to avoid direct criticism 
of his predecessor, whom he called a de- 





On the Hill's grill: the Secretary faces questions on reforming HUD 


| ceived from developers for their influence 


in obtaining HUD contracts had not hurt 
taxpayers. The department, he testified, 
had given developers “a reason to hire a 


consultant” and then provided “the mon- 


ey to pay the consultant's fees.” Moreover, 
he said, private brokers who handled 
house sales for HUD and then failed to 
turn the money over to the Government 
were not “Robin Hood-type heroes ... 
robbing the rich. They are stealing from 
the taxpayer and depriving low- and 
moderate-income people of the opportu- 
nity to realize the American dream of 
home ownership.” He noted that HUD 


had even let some developers turn hous- 


ing projects for retirees into havens for the 
wealthy. He cited a Florida project in 
which two-bedroom apartments rented 
for $2,100 a month. 

After releasing a sum- 
mary of steps he has taken to 
straighten out HUD, Kemp 
announced he would not 
permit his department to 
deal with 54 former senior 
officials whom Pierce had 
exempted from the Ethics in 
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ers permitted the officials to 
take private jobs in which 
they could promptly profit 
from their HUD experience. 
One had made $1.3 million 
in two years as a consultant 
to developers seeking HUD 
contracts. 

A top Kemp aide insists 
that the energetic Secretary 
is “holding up great” under 
the double strain of the 
cleanup while seeking to ful- 
fill his own vision of what 
his department should ac- 
complish. But with a third 





before he can house anyone, 
he must first clean house at 
HUD. 

Last week, as in all recent weeks, 
housecleaning swamped the rest of his 
agenda. The Secretary did win a brief re- 
spite from his headaches by traveling to 
Detroit, where he achieved a rare feat for 
a Republican leader: he received three 
standing ovations from the N.A.A.C.P.’s 
annual convention. Kemp admitted can- 
didly that the G.O.P. was “nowhere to be 
found” in the great civil rights struggles of 
the 1960s and vowed that his party will 
change. He called on South Africa to “let 
our people go.” But such pleasantries in- 
evitably faded as he addressed the mess at 
HUD, earnestly vowing that he would 
“work for the people in need, not those 
motivated by greed” and would not allow 
HUD’s troubles to become “an excuse to 
close down programs for poor folks.” 

Kemp spent much of the rest of the 
week back among his former colleagues 








cent and honorable man, but nonetheless 
noted that HUD is still dealing with more 
than 1,900 recommendations from the de- 
partment’s inspector general for tighten- 
ing lax procedures, suggestions that had 
sat on Pierce's desk without action. 
Pierce's fraying reputation suffered a 
more serious blow last week, when one of 
his former top aides implicated him di- 
rectly in the scandal. Though Pierce had 
told a House subcommittee last May that 
he had never been personally involved in 
HUD program grants, Shirley McVay 
Wiseman told the panel that her boss had 
directly ordered her to approve $16 mil- 
lion in federal subsidies for a housing pro- 
ject in Durham, N.C., proposed by 
Pierce's former law partner. She refused, 
she said, so Pierce signed the papers. 
While Kemp treated Pierce gently, he 
scoffed at the claims of some prominent 
Republicans that the huge fees they re- 


But how do you house the homeless while trying to clean house? 





congressional inquiry of 
HUD about to begin, Kemp's 
visions are likely to remain on hold. 
More Republican political embarrass- 
ment also seems inevitable. One of the 
House subcommittees said it intends to 
question Carla Hills, now the U.S. Trade 
Representative and a former Secretary of 
HUD, about her efforts to help a mortgage 
company and a developer get HUD 
contracts. 

For an ambitious politician, a crisis can 
also be an opportunity. Cast in the sympa- 
thetic role of a reformer, Kemp could ride 
the current wave of unsolicited attention 
into a bright political future. Though he 
has appointed a deputy to ride herd on the 








Government Act. The waiv- | 


reform effort, it is Kemp who will be | 


judged by the results. And an image of Mr. 
Clean—or even better, Mr. Cleanup— 
would look fine in 1996, if nimble Jack 
can pull it off. — By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Michael Riley and Nancy Traver/ 
Washington 
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ONCE THE PITTSBURGH PIRATES TEAMED UP 
WITH THE POSTAL SERVICE, EVERY PITCH HIT ITS MARK. 
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THE PIRATES’ SALES PITCH REACHED MORE FANS THAN EVER WHEN 
THE POSTAL SERVICE HELPED IMPROVE THE ACCURACY OF THEIR MAILING LISTS. 


The Pirates’ mailing list consisted of over 250,000 names and addresses gathered from fans entering 
Three Rivers Stadium. But thousands of catalogs and other mailings based on this list never made it home. 
THE GAME PLAN: ZIP + 4 DISKETTE SERVICE. 

Dan O’Shea, Manager of Commercial Accounts at the Postal Service, made the call to use the ZIP + 4” 
diskette service. Scott Proefrock, the Pirates’ pinch hitter in data processing, put the game into play 

by handing over the Pirates’ mailing list diskettes. The Postal Service updated the list, corrected errors and 
eliminated duplicate addresses all by encoding the diskettes with ZIP + 4 codes. What teamwork! 

9 ZIP WAS THE BEGINNING OF A WINNING SEASON. 

Once the Pirates converted to nine-digit ZIP Codes? their mailings hit all 250,000 homes — saving over 
$100,000 in lost opportunities, lost profits, wasted postage and materials. Not to mention the money 
Saved 'throven Zier 4 postage isons eS ee en ee See —ij 

















Plus, last year's attendance reached a SEND MY FREE BROCHURE AND CASSETTE. BONS | 
record high of over one million fans. : eto anaes sites 
Needless to say, this made the Pirates’ Call 1-800-842-9000, Ext. 228 or mail this coupon to: | 
Jim Leyland one very happy manager. United States Postal Service, PO Box 7897, Mt Prospect IL 60056-9903 | 
If you're looking for ways to save money Ao line OF buaineae tae (Plawibe check ona) 
and improve the efficiency of your major vice ns | 
% 68 RE pint . z Insurance Government Securities Ddervices 
league mailings, our creative solutions can Banking Publishing Utilities Manufacturing | 
help. Send in this coupon to learn all Retail Education Wholesale Direct Marketing 
about them. igo _ Tithe __ | 
Firm | 
UNITED STATES Street Address = | 
» POSTAL SERVICE a Si eee 
We Deliver. Phone! __Today’s Date | 
| 











Anyone can have a great idea. Make sure everyone else thinks its a great idea. 
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Product demos and learning tours are as easy as clicking the mouse. 
With a Macintosh IIcx, AppleCD SC” Drive, HyperCard*and animation 
software, you can literally make a great idea fly 
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« Road to Bangkok. 


Ona pre-meeting run outside 
Bangkok, you'll find some uncommon | 
jogging companions. 

You're on the fast track in Thailand. 
And United got you there. 

United gives you more nonstops to 
Asia and the Pacific than any other airline. 
And each one provides the best in 
international travel, including, in First 
Class, sleeper seats and our exclusive 
Concierge Service. 

United. Rededicated to giving you 
the service you deserve. ee the 
iienaiys skies. 
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A Bizarre and Suspicious Flight 


The end of a four-hour journey on automatic pilot: Root’s Cessna crashes off the Bahamas 





After 800 miles, a crash, a swim and a gun wound 


Il seemed well when Washington 

lawyer Thomas Root, 36, climbed 
into a Cessna 210 Centurion and took off 
from National Airport at 6:33 a.m. Thurs- 
day. He often piloted himself on business 
trips, and the 156-mile jaunt to Rocky 
Mount, N.C., that his flight plan called for 
appeared routine. Two hours into his trip, 
however—and some 45 minutes after he 
was expected to land—Root radioed the 
Federal Aviation Administration at Lees- 
burg, Va., that he was suffering chest 
pains and having difficulty breathing 

As his plane crossed North Carolina 
and headed south over the Atlantic, it 
picked up a small convoy of escorting mil- 
itary craft that tried to make radio contact 
but failed. Root appeared to have suffered 


| a heart attack; pilots saw him sprawled in 





the Cessna’s cockpit, apparently uncon- 
scious. For almost four hours the Cessna 
droned over the Atlantic on automatic pi- 
lot at about 10,000 ft. Finally, it ran out of 
fuel 15 miles from the Bahamian island of 
Eleuthera and some 800 miles from 
Washington. It spiraled on a sharp angle 
into the sea and sank within six minutes. 
Then came what seemed a miracle 
Four medics who had been following the 
flight for its last hour aboard an Air Force 
C-130 cargo plane parachuted into the 
ocean, expecting at most to recover a 
body. To their amazement, they saw Root 
swimming toward them. Coast Guard 
Captain Dr. James Rahman later theo- 
rized that carbon monoxide leaking into 
the Cessna’s cabin caused Root to pass out 


but that the crash revived him 


He was bleeding from the abdomen 
and had fractured ribs, injuries presumed 
to have been caused by the crash. Root 
was flown to a hospital in Hollywood, 
Fla., where he was reported first in criti- 
cal, then in stable condition. Wife Kathy, 
35, sent him a tongue-in-cheek message 





“Root, you really did it this time.” 
But on Friday Hollywood police chief 
Richard Witt made a startling report. Ex- 
ploratory surgery had led doctors to con- 
clude that Root’s injuries resulted from a 
gunshot wound—apparently inflicted in 
the air and at such close range that a pow- 
der burn surrounded the entrance hole 
After quizzing Root for 40 minutes, 
Andrew Alston, an investigator for the 
National Transportation Safety Board, 
said the pilot admitted keeping a .32-cal 
revolver in his plane’s glove compart- 
ment. But Root insisted that he recalled 
nothing about his flight from the moment 
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pilot radios he is having 
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The lawyer-pilot and his wife Kathy 


of 


he blacked out from “a shortness 
breath” until it ended in the water 
Had Root tried to commit suicide and 
staged an elaborate show to make his 
death look like an accident? Brett Geer, 
a brother-in-law who talked with Root in 
the hospital Friday, speculated that the law- 
yer’s gun may have gone off during the 
crash. Root, a father of three, is an avid gun 
collector. Last April, in a check of the Vir- 
ginia hangar where he kept his 
~] plane, the police found 35 
weapons; one was unregistered 
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was investigating Root’s role 
in an alleged security fraud 
The FCC had rebuked him for 
| mishandling procedures in his 
| law practice, which specializes 





two military jets, first 
S.C 3 of aconvoy that j in helping investors get radio- 
3 escorts Cessna for | station licenses. Root, who is 
* remainder of flight | said to be in financial difficul- 
GA \ i 12:20 p.m. ly, is under investigation by 
Atlantic 3 Plane crashes; pilot is the U.S. Customs Service as a 
~ Ocean = rescued by medics possible drug smuggler 
Ee. dropped by parachute Whether these problems 
from Air Force plane had anything to do with the 
bizarre journey remained a 
mystery at week's end. But if 
FLA Root’s flight does turn out to 
M4 2%» | have been a suicide mission, 
Cay | no one will be more shocked 
© Miami “ties than the rescuers who saw 
Homestead 4 Xe Soe him madly swimming for dear 
APS, %, ah ad life By George J. Church. 
pA Eleuthera |. aS “5 | Reported by Bruce Henderson/ 
TIME Map by Vincent Pugiisi oS | Hollywood, Fla. 
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If good press makes good advertising, 
Ford Taurus has had some of the best. Every 
year since Taurus was introduced, Car 
and Driver magazine has included it on 
their exclusive “Ten Best Cars” list. They 
have also said, “Cars as good as the Ford 
Taurus roll forth once per generation.” 

We appreciate such rave reviews, but 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 











we also seek another type of recognition 
that’s even more important. The one that 
comes from the buying public. And year 
after year the public, like the press, keeps 
casting its votes for Taurus. 
So, considering the glowing praise 

and consistent sales success, we've come 
to a simple conclusion. One of the best 













advertisements for Ford Taurus is Ford 
Taurus itself, 
Transferable 6/60 Powertrain Warranty. 
Covers you and future owners, with no 
transfer cost, on major powertrain compo- 
nents for 6 years/60,000 miles. Restrictions 
and deductible apply. Ask to see this 
limited warranty at your Ford Dealer. 


Quality is Job 1. 
Our goal is to build the highest quality 
cars and trucks in the world. 


Ford Taurus _ 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? 











Washington’s Man from Nowhere 





Who is Craig Spence, and why were all those VIPs at his parties? 


“Lu ang a lamb chop in the window,” 
was the advice legendary hostess 
Perle Mesta gave those who wanted to 
make a place for themselves in the capi- 


tal. Craig Spence, a would-be power bro- | 


ker with a taste for Edwardian suits, took 
that advice to heart when he arrived in 
Washington in the late 1970s and hurled 
himself into high-intensity party-giving at 
his elegant town house in the fashionable 
Kalorama section of town. 

Before long, the man from nowhere (he 
was, in fact, briefly a reporter for ABC in 
Viet Nam, and was said to have ties to 
Asian businessmen who were paying for 
his house, two bodyguards and Mercedes) 
had reportedly been host to John Mitchell 
and William Casey, journalists Ted Koppel 
and William Safire, and several Congress- 
men. By 1982 he had served enough lamb 
chops to merit a profile in the New York 
Times. The story trumpeted his ability to 
open doors all over town, even though the 
paper could not quite put its finger on who 
he was. It called him an international busi- 
ness consultant, party host, foreign agent 
and research journalist. 

A city that remakes itself every four 
years is perfect for a Gatsbyesque creature 
like Spence, with a past he is unwilling to 
talk about and a present that consists of 
convincing mysterious clients that he has 
plenty of influence. Spence would proba- 








The Gatsbyesque power broker in happier times 


bly still be throwing dinners at the posh 
Four Seasons Hotel for people like Don- 
ald Gregg, U.S. Ambassador to South Ko- 
rea, as he did last spring, if the police had 
not raided a male prostitution service in 
February. The raid turned up thousands 
of dollars’ worth of credit-card receipts 
signed by Spence. Though he was not the 
only Washington figure to use the service 





(the Washington Times, which broke the 
story, says some White House and con- 
gressional aides will be implicated), 
Spence must have been among its best 
customers. He ran up a $1,525 tab in one 
day, $20,000 in a month. 

To show off his clout last 
year, Spence took two clients 
and a pair of male prostitutes 
on a midnight July 4 tour of the 
White House.That same week- 
end, Spence gave Secret Service 
agent Ronald deGueldre, who 
arranged the tour, his $8,000 
Rolex; deGueldre gave Spence 
his $22 Casio—all out of friend- 
ship, says deGueldre. The 
agent’s house in Virginia was 
searched last week for pieces of 
Truman china, a set of presi- 
dential cuff links and a tiepin 
that disappeared mysteriously 
after the tour. Officials will not 
say if anything was found. 

Evidence is being presented 
to a grand jury that will decide 
whether indictments are war- 
ranted. But Spence’s days of 
trading on his guest list have 
ended, and he has gone under- 
ground. Those who once dined at his ta- 
ble are wondering out loud about the 
curious 8-ft.-long two-way mirror in his 
house, and the young men, and what 
exactly Craig Spence did to earn all 
the money he was throwing around. 
They wonder only now that the party 
is over. By Margaret Carison. 
Reported by Hays Gorey/Washington 
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PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Lonnie “Bo” Pilgrim, a chicken 
tycoon from east Texas, buttonholed several state senators 
earlier this month and urged them to change the state work- 
ers’ compensation law to make it less costly to employers. As 
he left, he gave nine solons checks for $10,000 each. Bribes? 
Just campaign contributions, said Pilgrim. Eight lawmak- 
ers have returned his checks, and the senate two weeks 
ago voted down the changes Pilgrim wanted. Travis 
County District Attorney Ronnie Earle is not sure any 
laws were broken. Says he: “The bribery statute in Texas 
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IF OPRAH CAN DO IT. Roly-poly former Atlanta Mayor 

Maynard Jackson is trying to shed some of his 300 Ibs. as 

he seeks to return to city hall. He has spurted to a 34-point 

lead in the polls over lanky county commis- 

sioner Michael Lomax, who has put together a 

crack campaign team of Jesse Jackson and 
Andy Young alums. Whatever he weighs 
by the Oct. 3 election, Jackson is expect- 
ed to roll over Lomax 


FOR LOVE, NOT MONEY. If Heather 
Foley weren't married to Tom Foley, she 
would be making $89,500 a year. But 
nepotism laws keep her from collecting 
pay as chief of staff to her husband, the 
new Speaker of the House. Casual (sneakers 
and pants) where he is formal (dark suits), 
tough (she ushers visitors out of the office 
unceremoniously) where he is soft (he 
sees, says former Speaker Tip O'Neill, 
three sides to every issue), Mrs. Foley was 
both loved and loathed when her spouse 
was majority leader. Will things work out 
in the Speaker's office? They have to, says 
a congressional aide: the Speaker doesn’t 
have the heart to fire anybody. 


has a loophole big enough to drive a truck through.” 






GRUDGE MATCH. White House deputy chief of staff 
Andrew Card, the Bush campaign’s ex- 
pert on everything negative about Mi- 
chael Dukakis, is contemplating a bid 
for the governorship Dukakis is vacat- 
ing. But obtaining the Republican nomi- 
nation will not be easy if Bob Dole has s 
his way. Card is chief of staff John Su- 
nunu’s pal, and Dole, who hasn't forgot- 
ten the drubbing he took from the Su- 
nunu crowd in the New Hampshire pri- ‘ 
mary, is helping raise funds for the : 
rival campaign of state representative ‘ 
Steven Pierce. 
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Bo and a buddy 
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ILLINOIS 
Two Times, 
Too Much 


In 1986 Paula Sims said her 
13-day-old daughter Loralei 
had been abducted from her 
Brighton, Ill., home by a man 
wearing gloves, a ski mask and 
a dark T shirt and carrying a 
gray revolver. Police who later 
found Loralei’s body in a wood 
near the house were suspicious, 
but could find no evidence to 
disprove the story. But when 
Paula, now living in Alton, IIL, 
told police there last April 29 
that her second daughter, six- 
week-old Heather, had also 
been kidnaped by a man wear- 
ing gloves, a ski mask and a 
dark T shirt and carrying a 
gray revolver, she stretched 


credibility too far. Alton police 
contacted Jersey County Sher- 
iff Frank Yocom, who had in- 
vestigated Loralei’s death, and 


he pronounced himself “flab- 
bergasted—I couldn't believe 
it had happened again.” 

But this time there were 
clues. Heather's body turned 
up in a plastic garbage bag that 
apparently came from a roll 
found in the Simses’ Alton 
home. An autopsy showed that 
the baby had been smothered 
and her body frozen; a hair 
sample was discovered in a 
deep freezer in the house of 
Paula’s parents, where she and 
husband Robert had been 
staying. Paula was indicted on 
charges of concealing a homi- 
cide and obstructing justice in 
both cases. Last week a grand 
jury added charges of murder- 
ing Heather. No action was 
taken against Robert, but po- 
lice consider him a suspect 
Seventeen-month-old Randy 
Sims did not share the terrible 
fate of his sisters; he was per- 
fectly healthy when taken into 
protective custody in May. @ 





Paula Sims at indictment; her dead babies, Loralei, top left, and Heather 


TRENDS 


An Ounce of 
Prevention 


Americans may be united on 
many issues, but they certainly 
differ on how to manage their 
own health and safety. In a 
survey of more than 1,000 peo- 
ple in each of 32 states and the 
District of Columbia, taken in 
1987 and released only last 
week, the Centers for Disease 
Control in Atlanta found some 
vast disparities 

> In South Dakota 


72% of 


drivers ignore their seat belts; 
in safety-conscious Hawaii 
only 7% say that they fail to 
buckle up 

> Nearly one-third of Ken- 
tuckians smoke, more than 
twice the proportion of the 
clean-living folks in Utah 

> Nearly 30% of Wisconsin- 
ites reported they guzzle more 
than four drinks at a sitting 
But in abstemious New Mexi- 
co, only 6.6% are bingers 

> Nearly 60% of Marylanders 
had their cholesterol checked; 
fewer than 30% of New Mexi- 
cans bothered a 
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UTAH 
Very Heavy 
Lifting 
Stealing three F-16 jet-fighter 
engines and whisking them out 
of a military air base is no easy 
feat. The $2 million Pratt & 
Whitney machines are 17 ft 
long and weigh more than 
3,000 Ibs. each. But two weeks 
ago, a military policeman at 
Utah’s Hill Air Force Base 
towed the mighty machines 
through an unguarded gate 
and flogged them to a dealer in 
military surplus 

Or so he thought. Senior 
Airman Danny Joe Stroud and 
his alleged accomplice, Air- 


Meet Manny, 
One Tough G.I. 


He talks. He walks. He does 
push-ups. He sweats. And he is 
almost inhumanly brave. Well, 
strike the almost. Manny is 
a robot, though with a body 
temperature of 98.6° F and a 
chest that heaves with each 
“breath,” he is astonishingly 
lifelike. Come October, he will 
wade into clouds of nerve gas, 
which his owner, the U.S 
Army, would never dare sub- 
ject a real soldier to. Manny's 
mission, at the Army’s Dug- 
way Proving Ground in Utah, 
will be to test protective cloth- 
ing—for example, to deter- 
mine whether walking, bend- 
ing or sweating might cause 
the clothing to leak and let gas 
through. Built for $2.35 million 
by Battelle's Pacific Northwest 
Laboratories and based largely 


Target for light fingers: a 3,000-Ib. jet engine worth $2 million 








David 


man Ist Class Brian 
Roth, hadn't reckoned on Op- 
eration Punchout, a sting that 
ran a phony purchasing com- 
pany set up by the FBI and mil- 
itary investigators to buy hot 
military gear. Along with the 
pricey jet engines, the sting | 
netted a “warehouseful” of | 
items, from canteens to jet 
instrumentation. Stroud, his 
wife Kimberly and Roth were 
charged with stealing the en- 
gines. They pleaded not guilty 
Twelve others have also been 
indicted on related charges 
“Many of the participants are 
military policemen, and we 
find that especially disturb- 
ing,” commented U.S. Attor- 
ney Dee Benson s 


| on Disney technology, this is 


one expensive G.I.—but then 
the taxpayer needn't worry 
about feeding or paying him. @ 
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NICARAGUA 





World 





+ Asaragtag band of 
fighters, the rebel 
F.S.L.N. overthrew a 
dictator. Now the bed- 
rock of the regime, 
the efficient 70,000- 
member army exists 
to defend the ruling 
party, not the country. 


Decade of Despair 


The Sandinistas promised a better life but delivered hard times 


BY JOHN MOODY MANAGUA 








marking time, like a.m. and 

p.m. or B.C. and A.D. Every- 

thing that happened during the 
43 years prior to July 1979 took place 
“during the dictatorship”; everything af- 
terward is “since the triumph of the revo- 
lution.” Ten years ago this month, a vic- 
torious band of guerrillas who called 
themselves Sandinistas, embraced a 
unique brand of tropical Marxism, and 
promised to educate, heal and enfranchise 
the poor triumphed over the corrupt rule 
of Anastasio Somoza Debayle, the inheri- 
tor of a family dynasty begun in 1936. The 


| Sandinistas had ridden to power on an 


armed uprising, aided by a cutoff of U.S 
support to Somoza and pressure from Nic- 
aragua’s Latin neighbors. Jubilant Nica- 
raguans believed their national darkness 
had been lifted at last. With Somoza gone, 
things would have to improve 

They were wrong. After ten years of 
rule by the Sandinista National Liberation 
Front (F.S.L.N.), the misery that marked life 
for most of the country under Somoza is, if 
anything, worse. The red and black anni- 





icaragua has a precise way of | 








versary valentines that bedeck roadside 
billboards aptly reflect what has always 
been the regime’s strong suit: romantic 
rhetoric, not reality. The sole success of the 
F.S.L.N. is holding on to power, despite an 
eight-year war by the US. and its contra 
rent-an-army. Says Alfredo César, a for- 
mer contra director and now an opposition 
political leader in Managua: “The Sandi- 
nistas are good fighters. But they never 
made the transition from being guerrillas 
with guns to a government with laws.’ 

The price of that failure is immense 
Nicaragua is a wreck, inhabited by despair 
A report secretly commissioned by the 
Sandinistas confirms the country’s plight 
with an annual per capita income of $300, 
Nicaragua is possibly the poorest country 
in the western hemisphere. Unemploy- 
ment may reach 30% this year. Those who 
have skills to sell and some place to go get 
out: more than 10,000 have joined the con- 
tra counterrevolution, and at least 250,000 
out of the population of 3.5 million have 
fled, many to the U.S 

Those who stay behind dwell in a Latin 
version of Dickensian squalor. Managua !s 
a succession of seedy shantytowns, aban- 
doned buildings and lots where cows, goats 


and horses forage. Twice a week water is 
cut off, and rotating power blackouts add 
to the capital's desolation. In the country- 
side some farmers live well off their own 
land, while a few miles down the road na- 
ked children from a dusty village drink 
from and relieve themselves in the same 
brown stream 

Inflation last year skyrocketed to 
36,000%. The national currency, the cor- 
doba, is virtually useless; some merchants 
just price their goods in dollars. Public 
transportation barely exists. In Managua 
or along country roads, knots of people 
wait for buses that may come in an hour, a 
day, or, if the driver cannot find gasoline, 
not at all 

Victims of illness or accident who can- 
not afford treatment outside Nicaragua 
must rely on scandalously inadequate 
health care. The leading cause of death 
among children is diarrhea. Dysentery, 
malaria, tuberculosis and hepatitis plague 
communities. Dengue fever, wiped out in 
Somoza’s day, is again a common menace 
Malnutrition is a growing killer 

The government blames every adversi- 
ty on the eight-year war against the con- 
tras, Which ground to a halt when the U.S 
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Congress cut off military aid in 1988. The 
conflict did exact a terrible price. Some 
23,000 persons were killed and twice that 
many injured, many of them civilians. The 
bill for destruction of property hovers 
around $12 billion. Then in 1988 Hurri- 
cane Joan compounded the pain, causing 
more than $800 million in damage. On top 
of that, the U.S. trade embargo initiated in 
1985 has paralyzed the economy 


uch of the country’s despera- 
tion, however, rests with the 
Sandinistas’ administrative 
incompetence and ideological 
intransigence. Loans and credits from once 
generous contributors, such as West Ger- 
many and France, gradually dried up as 
the regime refused to adopt basic political 
and economic freedoms, Disillusionment 
with Sandinista rhetoric became clear dur- 
ing President Daniel Ortega’s hunt for 
handouts in Europe last April and May 
Instead of the $250 million he sought, Orte- 
ga attracted only $32 million. To a sugges- 
tion that more democratization in Nicara- 
gua might again loosen European purses, 
Ortega declared, “No more concessions!” 

In spite of its evident failures, the 
F.S.L.N. stays firmly in power, not least be- 
cause of the bedrock support of the 
70,000-member Sandinista People’s 
Army. As the name implies, its job is to 
defend the party, not the nation. The 
army is a well-oiled machine, its coman- 
dantes agile tacticians at oulmaneuvering 
the counterrevolutionaries. Soldiers at- 
tend mandatory political-education class- 
es, and most can recite, if not explain, the 
party line 

The F.S.L.N. also promised to bring a 
better life to Nicaragua's poor, pledging 
dozens of reforms the Sandinistas have 
yet to deliver. It assured struggling moth- 
ers like 39-year-old Esperanza Lopez that 
her children would flourish. But her job as 
a maid in Chinandega pays only about 
$10 a month, to support three young ones 
Says she: “I can only feed them once a 
day. Maybe it’s true that we earned less 
under the dictatorship, but you could buy 
more with it.” 

Many children learn the skills of sur- 
vival at a painfully early age. Today some 
23,000 homeless children, compared with 
an estimated 2,000 a decade ago, roam the 
streets of Managua. At a busy intersection, 
a twelve-year-old girl throws a pack of cig- 
arettes through a car window into a driv- 
er’s lap. As she stuffs a wad of money into 
her torn blouse she blows a kiss, leans for- 
ward and asks, “Do you want to see more?” 

The Sandinistas undertook to wipe 
out illiteracy, and for a while they almost 
did. But the voracious military budget 
swiftly eroded the gains, and by 1985 illit- 
eracy had shot up to 30%. Children lucky 
enough to go to school often lug their own 
desk and chair from home to class 

The revolution promised religious free- 
dom. But when Cardinal Miguel Obando y 








Children lucky enough to attend school lug their own desk and chair from home 


The climbing cost of financing the contra war erased many public-health advances 
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Bravo, the Primate of the Roman 
Catholic Church, offered help in re- 
building the country, he was curtly 
told to mind his own_ business. 
Obando became one of the regime’s 
chief critics. Says he: “We just can’t 
stand by with our arms folded. You 
can pray to God, but you must also do 
your part.” Priests who criticize the 
government have been expelled from 
the country, and the Catholic radio 
station is intermittently shut down. 

The F.S.L.N. vowed to root out 
corruption. Instead, it has developed 
its own nomenklatura, a cadre of top 
leaders who live better than everyone 
else. Sandinista comandantes have 
moved into mansions once inhabited 
by Somoza’s cronies. A former top 
aide to Defense Minister Humberto 
Ortega, the President’s brother, says 
both Ortegas have salted away funds 
outside the country. 

As the regime lurches into a second 
decade, it is almost totally isolated diplo- 
matically. Hoping to fare better with Presi- 
dent Bush, Daniel Ortega proffered fresh 
promises of reform: no more confiscation 
of private property and fair elections next 
February. But so far, the Sandinistas seem 
to be backtracking, intimidating opposi- 
tion leaders, denouncing labor leaders and 
restricting press access. Although the Bush 
Administration has bowed to Congress's 
refusal to continue financing the contras, it 








Dwelling in a Latin version of Dickensian squalor. 


remains unimpressed with Nicaragua's re- 
formist talk. 

Nicaragua’s Latin neighbors have 
pressed the Sandinistas to adhere to a 
peace plan they signed in 1987. But prog- 
ress has been minimal. Last week, after 
five hours of talks with the plan’s drafter, 
Costa Rican President Oscar Arias, Dan- 
iel Ortega promised vaguely to discuss 
election rules and press access for the op- 
position but gave no guarantees. 

The Sandinistas attained power 
through force, and they make it plain they 


will not give it up without a fight. 


and held off the contras, the regime is 
in no immediate danger of being top- 
pled. Opposition political parties, riv- 
en by petty disputes, pose little threat 
as long as the FS.L.N. controls the 
electoral machinery. Nor is a popular 
uprising likely among a people worn 
out by war and unsure whom to 
blame for their suffering. 

But Nicaraguans cannot expect 
much in the way ofa better life any- 
time soon. The prospects for new in- 
ternational assistance are dim with- 
out some semblance of democracy. 
The Bush Administration has aban- 
doned Reagan's goal of overthrow- 
ing the Sandinistas, but it is mainly 
interested in containing the Sandi- 
nistas, not helping them. Ortega’s 
Central American neighbors will 
keep trying to nudge him toward democ- 
racy, but without much hope of success. 
Even the Soviet Union, Nicaragua’s ma- 
jor backer, has reduced economic aid 
significantly. 

The Sandinista triumph in 1979 rid 
Nicaragua of one dictatorship only to re- 
place it with another, The victors’ soaring 
rhetoric counts for little against the plain 
fact of a decade of misrule and the grim 
prospect of a future filled with still more 
empty promises. — With reporting by Jan 
Howard/Managua 





ISRAEL 


Why Is This 
Man So Glum? 


Peres and Shamir part ways 
over a controversial peace plan 


i srael’s national unity government is an 
apt reflection of the population it 
serves: argumentative, divisive and inca- 
pable of achieving consensus on how to 
deal with the Palestinian question. Now 
the latest attempt at unity is faltering after 
seven months, as the country’s two major 


the occupied territories. Bowing to pres- 
sures from hard-liners within his Likud 
bloc, Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir two 
weeks ago saddled the proposal with con- 
ditions that are anathema to the Palestin- 
ians. Labor Party leaders responded last 
week by voting to quit the government. 
The move, yet to be ratified by the party’s 
1,300-member Central Committee, 
threatens not only to wreck the coalition 
but also to kill the peace plan. 
Arguing that the basic proposal was 
still intact, Shamir called Labor's im- 








parties bump heads over the future course | 
of a peace plan that calls for elections in | 
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Labor's leader at last week's party mee 


pending withdrawal “misguided.” Labor 
leader Shimon Peres countered that 
“there is no reason to remain in the gov- 
ernment,” but invited Shamir to “retract” 
the appended conditions, which include 
barring East Jerusalem's 140,000 Pales- 
tinian residents from participating in the 
elections. The Bush Administration sig- 
naled its irritation by reviving talk of an 
international peace conference, an option 
repellent to Shamir. Ina New York Times 
interview, Yasser Arafat, chairman of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, called 
the Likud stipulations a “deadly blow,” 
but he did not torpedo the plan. 





Labor's decision to delay the Central 
Committee vote until perhaps early Au- 
gust was viewed as an altempt to seek rec- 
onciliation. Labor’s reluctance to leave 
the government is not surprising; a recent 
opinion poll indicates that a new election 
would result in victory for Likud. 

The U.S. struggled to keep the plan 
afloat, but each move served only further 
to sour relations with Israel. When Wash- 
ington passed word that it hoped the Is- 
raeli government would remain intact, 
Labor leaders denounced the bid as a 
“gross interference in Israel's internal af- 
fairs.’ When the Bush Administration 
described as “senseless and tragic” a Pal- 
estinian attack on an Israeli bus two 
weeks ago that resulted in 14 deaths, Is- 
raeli officials were furious that the U.S. 
had not denounced the act as terrorism. 
And when a US. official implied that Is- 
rael and the P.L.O., using American inter- 
mediaries, had engaged in secret con- 
tacts, Labor and Likud responded with a 
unified denial. This week a State Depart- 
ment delegation had been scheduled to 
travel to Israel in hopes of preserving the 
government and the peace plan, but the 
trip was scrubbed after U.S. officials re- 
ceived assurances that the Israelis would 
resolve the two difficult issues among 
themselves. ow 





a: Having outlasted Ronald Reagan | 
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Waving posters of the prisoner, trade-union members chant slogans in Johannesburg 


SOUTH AFRICA 


An Unlikely Tea for Two 


By meeting with Botha, Mandela gives his blessing to direct 
talks between his supporters and the government 


p - earsde hour's drive separates the 
prison farm where Nelson Mandela is 
being held and State President P.W. 
Botha’s white-pillared residence in Cape 
Town. But the political distance between 
those two men has always seemed un- 
bridgeable. They have personified the 
country’s racial stalemate: Mandela, who 
turns 71 this week, insisted that he would 
make no deals with the white government 
while he remained a prisoner; Botha, 73, 
vowed that he would never free the sym- 
bolic leader of the nation’s black majority 
unless Mandela forswore the use of 
violence 

To the astonishment of black and 
white South Africans, the government 
disclosed last week that the chasm may 
not be as impossibly wide as once thought. 
In his 27th year of imprisonment, serving 
a life sentence for sabotage, Mandela ac- 
cepted an invitation from Botha to meet 
face to face for the first time. The two ad- 
versaries spent 45 minutes on July 5 talk- 
ing “in a pleasant spirit” and sipping tea, 
It was not a negotiation, said Justice Min- 
ister Kobie Coetsee, who also participat- 
ed, but the two foes confirmed “their sup- 
port for peaceful development in South 
Africa.” By agreeing to that, Mandela 
seemed to qualify for admission to negoti- 
ations with the government under a new 
formulation from the ruling National 
Party welcoming all “people who have a 
commitment to peace” to join in efforts to 
draft a new constitution that would pro- 
vide a national political role for blacks 

White right wingers called Botha a 
“traitor” for sitting down with a man they | 








consider a terrorist. White liberals felt | 





confirmed in their belief that Mandela 
and his organization, the outlawed Afri- 
can National Congress, hold the key to 
successful negotiations between blacks 
and whites. But Mandela had not in- 
formed the A.N.C., his family or anyone 
else about the meeting, and black activists 
were shocked and confused when they 
learned of it. For years they 
have refused to consider or 
tolerate any contact with 
the government, demanding 
that it first release Mandela, 
legalize the A.N.C. and end 
the state of emergency. 

One of the most promi- 
nent antiapartheid leaders, 
the Rev. Frank Chikane, 
along with Mandela’s wife 
Winnie, quickly called a 
press conference to dismiss 











he told his followers, was “to contribute to 
the creation of the climate” that would 
lead to such negotiations. Black leaders 
immediately began downplaying their re- 
sentment, and Chikane retreated. “I wel- 
come Mr. Mandela’s commitment” to 
creating such a climate, he said 

Though Mandela holds no official po- 


| sition in the A.N.C., he has proved that 


even in prison he is the leader to reckon 
with. Nor should there be much surprise 
at this: he has always been more realistic | 
and flexible than A.N.C. leaders in exile or 
such internal antiapartheid coalitions as | 
the United Democratic Front and the 
Congress of South African Trade Unions. 
In interviews granted to occasional VIP 
visitors to his cell, he conceded that white 
fears of domination must be taken into ac- 
count in designing a black majority gov- 
ernment—something A.N.C. policy re- 
jects. He has also maintained warm 
relations with Chief Mangosuthu Buthe- 
lezi, head of the Zulu-based Inkatha or- 
ganization, which is fighting a bloody war 
against A.N.C. and U.D.F. supporters. His 
wish, Mandela recently wrote Buthelezi, 
is to unify all the black movements 

After recovering from tuberculosis 
last year, Mandela apparently concluded 
that he had to try to get negotiations going | 
before his time ran out, and agreed to 
meet Botha. He talked secretly over sev- 
eral months with at least four Cabinet 
ministers, and would have seen Botha 
much earlier if the President had not suf- 
fered a stroke last January. Botha, the 
man who told his white countrymen in 
1979 that they had to “adapt or die,” 
_ seemed determined to begin 
the process before he retires 
next September. By arrang- 
ing the meeting, says Cape 
Town University Professor | 
David Welsh, Botha ac- | 
knowledged both Mandela | 


JEN AY 


and the A.N.C. as significant 
“players” in the search for a 
political settlement 

For all the confusion it 
caused, the Mandela-Botha 
meeting answers some long- 


the talks in Cape Town as a_ Botha hopes to get credit standing questions. There 
“nonevent,” an act of “po- for ending the stalemate can be no doubt now that the 
litical mischief staged by and opening negotiations government's improved 


Mandela’s jailers. In Lusa- 
ka, Joe Modise, commander of Spear of 
the Nation, the guerrilla wing of the 
A.N.C. that Mandela helped create in 
1961, insisted that “only the armed strug- 
gle will bring the Boers to negotiations.” 
Mandela, who has a television and 
radio in his three-bedroom house at Vic- 
tor Verster Prison, heard the angry reac- 
tion of his supporters. In a statement re- 
leased last Wednesday, he repeated his 
conviction that a government “dialogue 
with the mass democratic movement, and 
in particular with the African National 
Congress, is the only way of ending vio- 
lence and bringing peace.” His intention, 
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treatment of Mandela, which 
began when he was hospitalized a year 
ago, will lead to his eventual release. It 
could come just after the Sept. 6 parlia- 
mentary elections, so that Botha can 
claim credit for the step before handing 
over the presidency to the new National 
Party leader, FW. de Klerk. Similarly, it 
seems inevitable that the A.N.C., which 
the government still classifies as a terror- | 
ist organization, will be included in future 
negotiations. It is a testament to his lead- 
ership abilities that Mandela has already 
led his reluctant followers into talks about 
talks By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Cape Town 
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FRANCI 


Vive la Révolution! 


A splashy bicentennial erupts in fireworks, parades 


t was a spectacular souffle of politics, parades and visual 

extravaganzas—all steeped in historical symbolism, 

spiced with controversy and served up to the world with 
characteristic élan. France threw itself a revolutionary birth- 
day party last week, and the world joined in the celebration, 
as President Frangois Mitterrand recalled the glory of 1789 as 
the “birth of the modern era.” 

The festivities began with a tribute to the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, attended by President George Bush and 33 
other world leaders. Then Mitterrand inaugurated the glitter- 
ing new $400 million steel-and-marble opera house overlook - 
ing the Place de la Bastille. The celebration culminated two 
days later on July 14, the anniversary of the storming of the 
Bastille, as fireworks exploded over the Place de la Concorde, 
once the site of the dreaded guillotine. Attended by a crowd of 
500,000 and beamed to a worldwide TV audience of 700 mil 
lion, the $15 million “opera-ballet” by French advertising 
whiz Jean-Paul Goude featured Scottish pipers and Senega- 
lese drummers, a white bear skating on an ice rink carried by 


From a spangled Arc de Triomphe to the Place de la Bastille, 
lighted by a sparkling new opera house, bicentennial paraders and 
revelers cut a festive swath through Paris 





and politics 


Soviet sailors, and a contingent of Chinese pushing bicycles 
and holding aloft a banner that read WE SHALL CONTINUE 

Of course, every party has its poopers. Parisians grumbled 
about draconian parking restrictions. Opposition leaders 
complained that the three-day affair was costly evidence of 
Mitterrand’s “megalomania”™ (estimates range from $66 mil- 
lion to $280 million), moving Culture Minister Jack Lang to 
rage against “grinches and killjoys.” But such petty squabbles 
could not spoil the flamboyant funky fun of the Florida A&M 
University marching band, gliding in a moonwalk down the 
Champs Elysées. Nor could they dampen the soaring spirit 
evoked when American diva Jessye Norman, wrapped in the 
blue, white and red colors of the French flag, sang La Mar- 
seillaise. For a few fleeting days the City of Light shone 
brighter than usual. For a magical moonlit moment—but 
only a moment—it seemed possible that the divisions that 
have sundered France between revolutionaries and royalists 
between left and right, between natives and immigrants 
would melt in the bicentennial bonhomie = 
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America is hooked on foreign 
oil. Today, we import almost 40 
percent of the oil we use—even 
more than in 1973, when the 
Arab embargo plunged us into 
gas lines, rationing, and 
recession. 

The more we can use nuclear 
energy, instead of imported 
oil, to generate electricity, the 
less we have to depend on 
foreign nations. 


The 110 nuclear plants in the 
US. have cut our foreign oil 
dependence by over three billion 
barrels since 1973. And they 
have cut foreign oil payments by 
over one i pee billion dollars. 

But 110 nuclear plants will not 
be enough to meet our growing 
electricity demand. More plants 
are needed. 

To help kick the foreign oil 


habit, we need to rely more on 


our own energy sources, like 
nuclear energy. 

For a free booklet on nuclear 
energy, write to the U.S. Council 
for Energy 
Awareness, 
P.O. Box 66103, 
Dept. SNO1, 
Washington, 
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Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 
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CUBA 


No Clemency 
For aHero 


As one of only five men recog- 
nized as a Hero of the Republic 
of Cuba, the country’s highest 
honor, former Major General 
Arnaldo Ochoa Sanchez had 
reason to hope for clemency 
from his comrade of 30 years, 
Fidel Castro. It did not come 
At dawn last Thursday, 
Ochoa, 57, and three other for- 
mer army officers convicted 
only 16 days earlier of drug 
trafficking were executed by 
firing squad near Havana 
In a speech to the ruling 29- 
member Council of State reject- 
ing appeals of the four former 
officers, Castro expressed hope 
that the U.S. and Cuba can now 
. cooperate in 
> solving “our 
common prob- 
lem” of drug 
smuggling from 
South America 
That concilia- 
tory line was a 
far cry from his 


flat denials in 
the past of 
charges by 


Washington that some Cuban 


World Notes 





military officials were part of 


the narcotics pipeline to the 
US. As a first step in his coun- 
try’s crackdown, Castro said, 
Cuban pilots will begin shoot- 
ing down any unidentified air- 
plane flying over the island that 
ignores orders to land a 





GREECE 


For Better 
Or Worse 


The groom wore black and 
white and looked pale. His bride 
was glowing in a pristine white 
gown, even though it was the 
third time around for both of 
them. After a public affair that 
helped bring about his defeat in 
last month’s elections, former 
Prime Minister Andreas Papan- 
dreou, 70, and Dimitra Liani, 
35, were married last week in 
Athens. “This is the happiest 
day of my life,” he gushed 

They planned to honey- 
moon on the island of Cephalo- 
nia, where Papandreou could 
recuperate from pneumonia 
But he remained in Athens this 
week as the new, conservative- 
led government began investi- 
gation of financial scandals in 
the administration he headed 
for eight years. G 








Pale and pristine: Papandreou and Liani take their vows in Athens 





HONG KONG 
Singapore, 
Here We Come 


Since the brutal Chinese 
crackdown in Tiananmen 
Square, many in Hong Kong 
have concluded that they 
would rather be anywhere else 
when Beijing assumes control 
of the crown colony in 1997 
But Britain has slammed the 
door, saying it has no room for 
the colony's 3.25 million Brit- 





FRANCE 


A “Mountain 
Of Sorrow” 


While the easy availability of 
firearms in the U.S. has helped 
produce an epidemic of violent 
deaths, the affliction is not 
uniquely American. Last week 
in the French village of Luxiol, 
near the Swiss border, a farmer 
with a history of mental illness 
managed to obtain a hunting 
gun and went on a shooting 
spree that lasted 30 minutes 
When the rampage was over, 
Christian Dornier, 31, had 
murdered 14 people, including 
his mother and sister, and 











ish subjects. And while the 
well educated and well off have 
found the promise of a warm 
embrace in other Western 
countries, Hong Kong's work- 
ing class has felt trapped. So 
last week, when Singapore an- 
nounced that it would admit 
25,000 white- and blue-collar 
workers over the next eight 
years, lines instantly began to 
form outside the city-state’s 
visa offices in downtown Hong 
Kong 

By opening time Tuesday, 





wounded his father and eight 
others. 
Townsfolk speculated that 


Violent death: the overturned car of one of Dornier’s victims 


the killer had 
ranged because 


become de- 
of business 


problems and opposition to his 
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an estimated 10,000 people 
snaked twice around the block 
Some 10,000 applications were 
handed out in just 90 minutes, 
and 6,000 more were mailed 
the next day: several recipients 
then tried to sell the forms on 
the street. Singapore is hardly 
a stranger to the presence of 
authoritarian government 
Even so, Gordon Seow, Singa- 
pore’s commissioner in Hong 
Kong, said, “Maybe now Bei- 
jing will really see how much it 
has scared people here.” s 


sister's recent marriage. After 
shooting his relatives, Dornier 
drove through Luxiol (pop 
128) and neighboring commu- 
nities, picking off people along 
the way. One villager shot 
Dornier in the neck with a ri- 
fle, but that did not stop him 
Eventually captured by police, 
Dornier was taken to a nearby 
hospital for emergency treat- 
ment. On Friday he was trans- 
ferred to a prison hospital near 
Paris, where he was reported 
in stable condition. Said Luxiol 
Mayor Roger Clausse, whose 
five-year-old niece was among 
the dead: “It’s appalling, the 
mountain of sorrow that he has 
caused.” & 


























| outside a quiet office in the Delaware 
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One for the Books 





In rejecting Paramount's challenge to the Time- Warner deal, a judge 
affirms the right of directors to determine the fate of their companies 





BY JOHN GREENWALD 


or two hours last Friday 
morning, more than 40 law- 
yers, reporters and Wall 
Street speculators camped 





Court of Chancery in Wilmington. 
They were anxiously awaiting the 
outcome of one of the most intensely 
watched corporate takeover fights in 
the 197-year history of the court. 
When clerks appeared at 10:30 with 
copies of Chancellor William Allen’s 
79-page ruling, the aggressive crowd 
tore the documents from the court of- 
ficials’ hands. Dialing their offices, 
moneymen shouted into their cellu- 
lar phones, “The Time-Warner 
merger is on!” 

The hectic scene marked the lat- 
est and most dramatic stage of a 
three-way battle that has captured 
the attention of everyone from 
billion-dollar money managers to 
Hollywood movie directors. At issue 
before Judge Allen was an effort 
by Paramount Communications 





Allen, left, with a colleague during a recess in the hearing 


* the short-term enrichment of share- 

= holders vs. longer-term growth and 

= value. Declared the New York Times 

° last month in its reporting on the land- 
mark battle: “The outcome of the le- 
gal contest is of critical importance to 
corporate America.” 

In his ruling Allen affirmed the 
right of directors to manage a com- 
pany’s strategy. Among other argu- 
ments, Paramount had claimed that 
Time’s directors breached their re- 
sponsibility to company shareholders 
by converting the Time-Warner deal 
from the originally proposed stock 
swap, which required shareholder ap- 
proval, into a two-stage leveraged 


The change gave Time shareholders 
no opportunity to choose between the 
Warner merger and Paramount's 
cash. But Allen found that the board's 
moves were consistent with Time's 
long-term plan to merge with 
Warner. He wrote, “The corporation 
law does not operate on the theory 
that directors, in exercising their pow- 
ers to manage the firm, are obligated 





to block Time Inc. from acquiring 
Warner Communications in a $14 bil- 
lion friendly merger that would create the 
world’s largest information and entertain- 
ment company. If the judge had granted 


Paramount's motion, which was joined by ; 


several major Time shareholders, Para- 
mount could have pressed ahead with its 
hostile bid to acquire Time for $12 billion 
But after 5% hours of hearings last week, 
Allen denied Paramount's request for an 
injunction to halt the Time-Warner deal. 
Beyond its impact on the opposing 
sides, the case tested a crucial aspect of the 


“... Directors are under no 
obligation to act so as to 
maximize the immediate 
value of the corporation 


2 ” 
or its shares... 
—CHANCELLOR WILLIAM T. ALLEN 


ading up to 
Friday's decision in Delaware, set against 
the rise and fall of Time Inc. stock 





takeover binge that has raged through US. 
industry during the 1980s. By originally 
bidding $175 a share for Time and then 
raising the price to $200, Paramount con- 
tended that it was offering Time share- 
holders a rich reward for selling their 
stock. But Time insisted it was not for sale 
and that it could eventually boost the value 
of its shares well above $200 after acquir- 
ing Warner. The battle pitted against each 
other two contradictory interests that have 
been at war throughout the takeover era: 


Early 1987 113% 
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Testing a crucial aspect of the decade’s takeover binge. 


to follow the wishes of a majority of 
shares. In fact, directors, not share- 
holders, are charged with the duty to man- 
age the firm.” 

The judge did grant Paramount’s mo- 
tion for a ten-day stay of the Time- 
Warner merger while Paramount appeals 
to the Delaware Supreme Court, which 
agreed to consider briefs throughout this 
week and hear the final arguments in the 


November 10 

Time Chairman J. Richard Munro tells 
securities analysts Time intends to 
become a global media conglomerate, 
Suggesting a possible merger 





takeover, which needed no such vote. | 

















case on July 24. The appeal prevented 
Time from purchasing 100 million of 
Warner's nearly 200 million shares in a 
$70-per-share tender that had been 
scheduled to expire this week. Time 
would acquire the remaining Warner 
shares later for cash and securities. 

The Delaware Supreme Court will 
have the final say in the matter, but a num- 
ber of legal experts said they doubted that 
Allen’s ruling would be overturned. The 
Supreme Court, they noted, has generally 
upheld Delaware’s “business judgment 
rule,” and has been even more forceful 
than the Chancery Court in giving corpo- 
rate directors broad freedom to set long- 
range policy for their companies. Stanford 
University law professor Ronald Gilson 
disagrees with the ruling because he feels 
shareholders should have more rights in 
takeover battles, but he doubts the decision 
will be overturned: “If the Paramount ar- 
guments were not persuasive to Allen, one 
would not expect them to be persuasive to 
the Supreme Court.” 

Wall Street had anticipated the Dela- 
ware ruling, sending Time’s share price 
tumbling for several weeks on growing 
speculation that the company would stave 
off the Paramount bid. Time stock fin- 
ished trading Friday at 145%, down 64 
points for the week but at the general level 
where analysts expect it to settle, at least 
briefly, if the Time-Warner deal goes 
through. Warner stock closed at 64%, up 
2%, on the increased likelihood that Time 
would be able to carry out its tender offer. 
Paramount, which has been rumored to 
be a possible takeover target itself, closed 
at 57%, up 4%. 

In reaching an almost unequivocal 
decision in the complex case, Allen dis- 
missed a key Paramount claim, that 
Time’s directors had put the company up 
for sale in March when they originally 
agreed to acquire Warner. If that had 
been found to be true, Time would have 
been obligated under Delaware law to 
seek the maximum immediate return to 
shareholders by auctioning the company 
to the highest bidder. Paramount's argu- 
ment that Time's directors were selling 
the company to Warner rested partly on 
the fact that the exchange ratio of the pro- 


March 4, 1989 

Time and Warner announce they will merge 
in a friendly stock swap to form the s 
largest communications concern 


Daily closing prices 





posed stock swap would have given 
Warner stockholders 62% of the shares of 
the combined company. In Paramount's 
view, that situation amounted to a trans- 
fer of corporate control. 

Time disagreed on the ground that 
Warner shareholders would not be voting 
as a controlling group in the corporation. 
Allen concurred: “I am entirely persuad- 
ed of the soundness of the view that it is ir- 
relevant for purposes of such determina- 
tion that 62% of Time-Warner stock 
would have been held by former Warner 
shareholders.” In fact, he added, “neither 
corporation could be said to be acquiring 
the other. Control of both remained in a 
large, fluid, changeable and changing 
market.” 


n another major point, Allen re- 

jected Paramount's claim that 

Time acted improperly in re- 

vamping its Warner deal after 
the Paramount offer was made. The prec- 
edent in judging such tactics isa 1985 Del- 
aware case involving an effort by the Cali- 
fornia oil company Unocal to escape a 
raid by takeover artist T. Boone Pickens. 
In that case, the court decided that com- 
panies may take defensive moves only if 
they are “reasonable,” as Unocal’s were 
deemed to be. Paramount argued that 
Time's decision to launch the tender offer 
for Warner was excessive in proportion to 
the takeover threat and thus failed to 
meet the Unocal standard. But Allen re- 
buffed that claim, holding that the Time 
board “did only what was necessary to 
carry forward a pre-existing transaction 
in an altered form.” 

As one of its reasons for rejecting the 
Paramount bid, Time had asserted the ne- 
cessity of preserving its corporate culture to 
ensure the editorial independence and 
freedom of its publications. While Allen 


June 13 
Time stock closes at $180 


(after reaching a high of 182 %) 





June 6 


Paramount announces a $10.7 billion, or $175-a-share, 


offer for Time and files suit in Delaware Court of 
Chancery to stop the Time-Warner merger 
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stopped short of endorsing that concern as 
a primary basis for blocking a takeover bid, 
he indicated that the preservation of such 
ideals does carry weight. Wrote Allen: 
“This culture appears in part to be pride in 
the history of the firm—notably TIME 
magazine and its role in American life— 
and in part a managerial philosophy and 
distinctive structure that is intended to pro- 
tect journalistic integrity from pressures 
from the business side of the enterprise.” 

Allen noted that Paramount dismisses 
“this claim of ‘culture’ as being nothing 
more than a desire to perpetuate or en- 
trench existing [Time] management dis- 
guised in a pompous, highfalutin’ claim.” 
Wrote he: “I understand the argument.. . 
But I am not persuaded that there may 
not be instances in which the law might 
recognize as valid a perceived threat to a 
‘corporate culture’ that is shown to be pal- 
pable (for lack of a better word), distinc- 
tive and advantageous.” 

The judge also rejected Paramount's 
contention that Time executives were us- 
ing the editorial-independence argument 
simply to entrench their positions. Wrote 
Allen: “There may be at work here a force 
more subtle than a desire to maintain a ti- 
tle or office. Many people commit a huge 
portion of their lives to a single large-scale 
business organization. They derive their 
identity in part from the organization and 
feel that they contribute to the identity of 
the firm. The mission of the firm is not 
seen by those involved with it as wholly 
economic, nor the continued existence of 
its distinctive identity as a matter of 
indifference.” 

Amid the arguments in the bitter 
struggle, court documents filed in Dela- 
ware gave a vivid picture of the two-year 


June 23 
Paramount raises its bid for Time 
to $12.2 billion, or $200 a share 


June 26 
Time rejects the increased bid 


June 28 
Chancery court refuses 
to block Time's 
annual meeting 
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Time rejects duly 11 
Paramount's As the 
offer and chancery 
says it will judge nears 
a decision, 


attempt to 
buy Warner 
for $70 a 
share, 
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merger talks between Time and Warner. A | Allen’s decision would go in favor of 


Time brief showed that the two partners 
broke off negotiations in August 1988 over 
Time’s insistence that Warner Chairman 
Steven Ross set a date for stepping down as 
co-chief executive of the merged company 
to make way for Time President N.J. 
Nicholas to hold the chief executive's job 
alone. Not until Ross agreed last January 
to step aside five years after the merger 
were the talks able to proceed 


hile the courtroom was the 
main battleground in the 
Paramount-vs.-Time  strug- 
gle, some unexpected lobby- 
ists emerged to tout the Time-Warner 
combination. Director-producer Steven 
Spielberg, a close friend of Ross's, ex- 
pressed his support in a telephone talk with 
the Warner chairman and Nicholas. Spiel- 
berg collaborator George Lucas, who dis- 
tributes their Indiana Jones films through 
Paramount, wrote a column in the Wall 
Street Journal \ast week that praised the 
Time-Warner deal for promising “steadily 
increasing values” and attacked Para- 
mount for “contributing to the further de- 
stabilization of the entertainment industry 
and the U.S. economy.” 
Although Wall Streeters had general- 
ly come around to the expectation that 


Time, many did not agree with his philos- 
ophy when the ruling was announced. 
They suspected the Delaware court of sid- 
ing with corporate management to pre- 
serve the state’s lucrative role as a corpo- 
rate haven. Most major U.S. companies, 
including more than half of the 1,671 
firms listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, are incorporated in Delaware. 
Said a Wall Street analyst: “What was 
really at stake was the kingdom of Dela- 


| ware as the guardian for directors against 





shareholder rights.” 

Yet the merged Time Warner Inc 
will still have to generate the rising stock 
values that the two companies have 
promised, or the communications giant, 
for all its size, could face a new takeover 
threat. Says Alfred Rappaport, chair- 
man of Chicago's Alcar Group, a man- 
agement-consulting firm that champions 
shareholder value: “What Time must 
now do is not celebrate the decision, but 
convince the marketplace that the new 
company can still deliver.” For now, 
however, Time must keep one eye on the 
marketplace and the other on a court- 
room in Wilmington, where its freedom 
to purchase Warner will finally be 
decided. Reported by William McWhirter/ 
Chicago and Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 














That’s a Reach, 
Sir James 


The raider springs a daring 
$21 billion bid for B.A.T 


rilish investors have long resisted 

highly leveraged buyouts, looking at 
them as a woolly American phenome- 
non—interesting at a distance but unac- 
ceptable at close range. Last week Sir 
James Goldsmith forced them to take an- 
other look by launching a surprise $21 bil- 
lion hostile bid for B.A.T Industries (1988 
revenues: $29 billion). Backed by inves- 
tors Kerry Packer, the Australian indus- 
trialist, and Jacob Rothschild, the British 
financier, Goldsmith plans to break up 
the sprawling London-based conglomer- 
ate and “liberate” far-flung divisions that 
sell everything from cigarettes (Kool, 
Viceroy) to insurance in more than 40 
countries. 

Even in a European marketplace 
aswarm with mergers and takeovers in 
anticipation of the lowering of national 
barriers in 1992, the B.A.T deal would be 
worth two-thirds the total value of the 898 











THERE'S AN ART TO ESTABLISHING 





pronunciation and cases 
where English capabilities 
are limited. Study the card 


























BUSINESS ROOTS IN TOKYO. you receive, repeating the 
: surname, the first name on 
To establish a strong rapport the card, to be sure you quality of the ham- 
psn pool ene contacts m have the right pronunciation. burgers is superb. 
es time, patience, insig) Treat cards with the respect 
and more time. A country you would bestow upon Bre AR a rg bein 
that considers a 300 year- their owners. e nig} ae : Gar e 
oldbonsai tree an art form Ass Delh ore dadoland hry 
takes alittle time to WHERE TO GET YOUR meeting, so you'll probably 
understand. BASIC BURGERS be invited to one. The hot- 
There’s a Hard Rock test thing is “Kara-oke.” Music 
EXCHANGING MEISHI Cafe in Tokyo if you and images play on a video 
(business cards) is an have the wild craving system and you sing along 
important formality in for fries, and the into a microphone. Do not 
establishing a relation- decline an invitation to sing 
ship. You go first, with a bow or you'll be rejecting your 
or handshake,and then, your host. Most songs are Japan- 
card, presented Japanese ese, but don't panic—"“My 
side up to assist with Way” is always available. 
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European mergers and acquisitions car- 
ried out in the first half of this year. It 
would rank second only to last year’s $25 
billion takeover of RJR Nabisco by the 
LBO firm Kohlberg Kravis Roberts. 

To pull off the deal, Goldsmith and his 
partners propose to borrow nearly $17 bil- 
lion. Drexel Burnham Lambert will raise 
$6.4 billion through a junk-bond issue, and 
Bankers Trust will assemble a consortium 
of banks to provide the rest. Yet B.A.T in- 
vestors would get nocash for their 1.5 billion 
shares. Instead, Goldsmith and his part- 


TAKING AIM 
Goldsmith plans to split up 
the global conglomerate 










ners, bidding through a company 
called Hoylake Investments, would 
pay B.A.T shareholders a combination 
of Hoylake stock and loan chits worth 
$13.82 a share (B.A.T stock was trad- 
ing at 11.28 in London before the deal 
was announced). Hoylake would pay 
down the debts by selling off B.A.T’s = 
retailing and finance holdings. 

Co-founded in 1902 by North 
Carolina tobacco mogul James Duke, 
the company, formerly known as British 
American Tobacco, has diversified in 
much the same pattern as have 
R.J. Reynolds and Philip Morris. 
As growth in cigarette sales soft- 
ened, B.A.T branched into retail- 
ing during the 1970s, taking over 
such chains as Saks Fifth Avenue 
and Marshall Field in the U.S. and 
Jewellers Guild shops in Britain. 
The company capped a move into 
finance last December with the $5 
billion takeover of Los Angeles- 
based Farmers Insurance. 

B.A.T immediately slapped 
down last week’s bid. Chairman Pat- 
rick Sheehy described the offer as 
“no more than an ill-conceived at- 
tempt at destructive financial engi- 
neering,” designed to give the raid- 
ers a quick payout by stripping the 
company’s assets. London investors 
questioned the feasibility of Gold- 
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THE TARGET 
Besides making Lucky 
Strike and other top 
brands, the company 
operates retail chains, 


smith’s financing, while corporate chief- 
tains feared he might set offa rash of lever- 
aged takeover raids 

Goldsmith maintains that B.A.T 
shareholders would be better off if the 
company were to refocus on the high- 
profit tobacco business, which is experi- 
encing new growth in Asia and other 
overseas markets. A veteran conglomer- 
ate-buster who served as the model for the 
swashbuckling Sir Larry Wildman in the 
1987 film Wall Street, the 6-ft. 4-in. Gold- 
smith may have made his point all too 
well. Now that he has put B.A.T on the 
block, other raiders may try to top his of- 
fer. Or B.A.T may attempt to boost its 
stock price beyond his reach by launching 
a restructuring in which some of the com- 
pany’s juicy parts would be sold off. At 
week's end B.A.T shares closed at 14.21, 
indicating that investors expect an even 
sweeter offer to come. By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Michael Brunton/London 
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So before you go, dig 
out some of your old 
records and practice up. 


NORTHWEST NOTES. In 
addition to nearly 60 
flights a week to Tokyo from 
over 200 U.S. cities, a spa- 
cious Executive Class, a First 
Class with all the luxury 

and comfort you deserve— 
we give you something no 
other US. airline can offer 
—the knowledge, insight 
and information that come 
after 40 years of helping 
people do business in Asia. 


NORTHWEST ASIA SERIES 













US. RESERVATIONS 1-800-225-2525, INTERNATIONAL RESERVATIONS 1-800-447-4747 
© 1989 Northwest Airlines, Inc 
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Cupertino, CA 


His new long distance company said he'd save big. His bills said he'd hardly saved at all. 

Mr. Breitling was upset. With the discounts he'd been promised, he figured it was worth settling 
for less—less service, fewer operators, waiting longer for calls to go through. But when the discounts didn’t 
materialize, Mr. Breitling changed his mind. And his long distance company. 

Welcome back, Mr. Breitling. And thank you for using AT&T. 


If you'd like more information on AT&T's quality service, 
call AT&T at 1 800 225-7466 Ext. 8198. 
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The right choice. 
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“Get Up and Walk!” 





Argentina's new leader imposes a drastic recovery plan 


he situation demanded strong words, 

and President Carlos Saul Menem 
did not shrink from using them. In his 
July 8 inaugural address, Menem urged 
his citizens to “Get up and walk!” Argen- 
tina, he declared, “is broken, devastated, 
razed. Inflation has reached chilling lev- 
els, but we aren’t going to administer the 
decline. We will pulverize the crisis.” 

Just 36 hours after Menem’s address, 
his administration announced the first 
steps of “unusually severe, exceptional 
and emergency” measures designed to 
break the nation’s hyperinflation (114% 
for June alone) and to restore confidence 
in its virtually insolvent government. 
Among them: a 90-day wage-and-price 
freeze, a 116% devaluation of the austral 
to 650 vs. the US. dollar and an aggres- 
sive privatization of most state-run com- 
panies. Because the end of many govern- 
ment subsidies will bring unavoidable 
price increases for some goods and ser- 
vices, all workers will be given a bonus of 
8,000 australes ($12.30 at the new rate). 

By early last week, Menem’s econom- 
ic medicine was already showing some 
positive effects. On Monday the black- 
market rate for dollars dipped below 





the official exchange rate for 
the first time since the aus- 
tral plan was implemented 
by former President Raul 
Alfonsin in 1985, demon- 
strating credibility in the 
currency’s new valuation. 
Investors and bankers were 
favorably impressed by the seriousness of 
the Peronist leader’s austerity plan, which 
prompted the Buenos Aires stock ex- 
change to rise 6.5% in a single day and 
sent monthly interest rates down 44 
points, to 10%. 

But the government's new pricing pol- 
icy got off to a chaotic start. While the plan 
calls for prices to be rolled back to July 3 
levels, prices in many stores kept on rising. 
The announced end of government subsi- 
dies for gasoline pushed prices up 670%, to 
the equivalent of $1.60 per gal. In anticipa- 
tion of a 350% rise in subway and train 
fares, commuters flocked to stations to 
stock up on tokens. 

Most foreign bankers have greeted 
Menem’s plan with hedged optimism. But 
since Argentina has failed to keep up its 
payments to the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank, neither agen- 





Romancing 
The Roadster 


Mazda's hot Miata is the 
sensation of U.S. showrooms 
oO nce in a great while, an automaker 
creates a car that sends rivals into a 
funk and motorists into a covetous swoon. 
Right now that vehicle is Mazda's new 
MX-5 Miata, a curvaceous, two-seat con- 
vertible that is intended to combine the 
look and feel of mid-century roadsters 
with the reliability of modern engineer- 
ing. The first few thousand Miatas began | 
arriving at Mazda dealerships earlier this | 
month, and sold out instantly. | 
Thanks to unusually passionate praise 
from car-buff magazines, the 
Miata is by far the most talked- 
about new auto on the market. 
Road & Track named it one 
of the five best cars in the 
world, along with the Fer- 
rari Testarossa, the Porsche 
911 Carrera, the Corvette 











Hugging a corner in Michigan 





ZR-1 and the Mercedes-Benz 300E, chi- 
chi chariots all. Not the least of the Mia- 
ta’s attributes is its base price: just 
$13,800, or about $600 less than the aver- 
age new-car price that U.S. consumers are 
currently paying. At the moment, howev- 
er, the Miata is so popular that some deal- 
ers are tacking on a premium of as much 
as $4,000 to the base price. 

The idea for the car came out of Maz- 
da’s research-and-design center in Cali- 
fornia, where planners foresaw demand 
for a car reminiscent of the European 
roadsters of the 1950s and ‘60s. Miata's 
original designer, Mark Jordan, whose fa- 
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Menem: bitter medicine 
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cy is eager to issue fresh 
credits without some proof 
of economic progress. 
“What's announced on pa- 
per can be very different 
from the results,” said a U.S. 
credit analyst. 

To stem the govern- 
ment’s deficit spending, 
which reached $9.7 billion 
last year, Menem plans to 
increase revenues by simpli- 
fying the tax-collection sys- 
tem and increasing levies on 
exported goods. But most economists be- 
lieve that Menem's most important task 
will be to privatize Argentina’s inefficient 
state-owned monopolies, which are losing 
$4 billion annually. Menem may get the 
power to do so if the Argentine Congress 
approves a new emergency law that 
would give him almost unlimited control 
over the nationalized companies. But 
Menem has so far offered no details about 
his privatization drive. Those particulars 
are not likely to come soon. On Friday, 
only six days after joining Menem’s Cabi- 
net, Economic Minister Miguel Roig died 
of a heart attack. His replacement, busi- 
nessman Nestor Rapanelli, will be the 
fourth Economic Minister since March 
31, when Juan Sourrouille resigned 
because of his inability to stabilize 
the economy. — By Guy D. Garcia. | 
Reported by Laura Lépez/Buenos Aires 
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ther is head of design at GM, drew his in- | 
spiration from such legendary nameplates 
as M.G., Austin-Healy and Lotus. 

The Miata is a rolling rebuke to De- 
troit, which has continued to lose ground 
to Japanese automakers amid slumping 
car sales. Mazda spent only about $100 
million to develop the Miata, a fraction of 
what U.S. manufacturers typically spend 
to bring out a new model. For one thing, 
the Miata is devoid of digital display pan- 
els, electronic suspension and other costly 
gewgaws favored by Detroit’s Big Three. 
Instead, Mazda lavished attention on 
Miata’s engine, a 1.6-liter, four-cylinder 
model that uses more valves per cylinder 
(four instead of two) to provide greater 
zip. Mazda also focused on such fine 
points as the simplicity of the convertible 
top’s operation, the feel of the gas pedal 
and shifter, and the sound of the car’s ex- 
haust. A Mazda engineer recorded some 
200 exhaust “notes” before deciding on 
the right pitch for the Miata. 

Mazda, which is building the Miata 
in a plant in Hiroshima, plans to sell 
about 20,000 of the cars in the U.S. dur- 
ing 1989 and 40,000 next year. That is 
only a small portion of the 10 million-car 
U.S. market, but the Miata represents 
another little dent in Detroit's battered 
pride. —By S.C. Gwynne/Detroit 
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Quality Netwewk 


Let's get it together...buckle up 
21989 GM Corp. All rights reserved 





BUICK LESABRE. 
THE MOST 


TROUBLE FREE AMERICAN CAR. 





Until now, this kind of quality was known 
only to an elite group. 
LeSabre owners. 


According to one measure, J.D. Power and 
Associates, there’s something Buick LeSabre own- 
ers can be proud to know and something all new- 
car buyers should know. The fact that Buick 
LeSabre is the most trouble free full-size car sold in 
America® Import or domestic. 

The latest J.D. Power and Associates Initial Qual- 
ity Survey, which measures things gone wrong 
with new vehicles during the first 90 days of own- 
ership, marks an improvement in Buick quality for 


the third year in a row. And today, the Buick name- 
plate ranks among the most trouble free American 
cars. More trouble free than Lincoln and other pres- 
tige cars costing thousands more. 

To our way of thinking, it all means that if you're 
looking for quality, you should look down the 
Great American Road for the Buick tri-shield. The 
new symbol for quality. The sign of your Buick 


dealer. 


*J.D. Power and Associates 1989 Initial Quality Survey covering Novem- 
ber and December, 1988. Based upon owner-reported problems during 
the first 90 days of ownership 
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GM | The Great American Road belongs to 


BUICK 
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See your dealer for terms and 
conditions of the limited warranty. 























COAL STRIKE 


First the Calm, 


Now the Storm | 


The 14-week-old strike by 
1,900 mine workers against 
Pittston Coal in Virgin- 
ia, West Virginia and 
Kentucky began as a 
model of genteel labor 
relations, with strikers 
staging peaceful sit-ins 
and picketing politely 
But last week the in- 
creasingly bitter stand- 
off, which has grown 
to include more than 
37,000 wildcat strikers 
throughout coal coun- 
try, turned into an old- 
fashioned, ugly war. A 
car bomb exploded at a 
Virginia coal company, 
and strikers hurled 
rocks at coal-carrying 
trucks near the en- 
trance to Sydney Coal 
in Kentucky 


COMMODITIES 
Ferruzzi’s Big 
Pot of Beans 


Clamor is the usual condition 
in commodities pits. Last 
., week, however, 
>the soy-bean 
; trading floor of 
:the Chicago 
5 Board of Trade 
erupted in pan- 


demonium as 
the C.B.0.T. is- 
sued an emer- 


gency order, its 
first in a decade, 


Soy pods 


AIRPORTS 


Freight Goes 
First Class 


A stretch of prairie north of 
Fort Worth seems an unlikely 
home for the “industrial hub of 
tomorrow.” Yet this is where 
Texas billionaire H. Ross 
Perot is constructing a 9,600-ft 
runway that will carry mostly 
industrial products rather than 
human passengers. Perot and 
his son H. Ross Jr., 30, who 
heads the project, envision the 





Business Notes 





In West Virginia, where 
battles have been especially 
fierce, nearly 300 strikers were 
arrested for blocking the road 
to a nonunion mine. Two em- 
ployees at Hampden Coal were 


, spokesman for A.T. Massey 


hit by shotgun pellets. Said a | 


that July futures contracts in 
excess of | million bu. be liqui- 
dated. In one day soybean-fu- 
tures prices plunged 5%, to 
$6.86 per bu. Traders speculat- 
ed that a single buyer was try- 
ing to corner the market or 
drive up prices. The suspected 
culprit: Ferruzzi Finanziaria, 
Italy's second largest privately 
held company and the third 
largest U.S. soybean processor 
since it bought Indiana-based 
Central Soya in 1987 

Ferruzzi says its pur- 
chases—a reported 30 million 
bu. of soybeans in the past 18 
months—were a legal effort to 


Alliance Airport as the center 
of a 4,200-acre industrial park 
in which companies will man- 
ufacture products and distrib- 
ute them by air freight 

Fort Worth has invested 
more than $75 million in the 
city-owned airport, and the 
Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion has donated $31 million to- 
ward construction because it 
will help reduce congestion at 
other fields. The Perots, who 
donated 414 acres for the air- 
port, plus $14 million, own 


nearly 17,000 acres nearby. & | Young Perot with a model of his “industrial hub of tomorrow” 





Nabbing a miner for blocking a West Virginia road 





Coal: “There is a total state 
of chaos. The state [of West 
Virginia] is out of control.” 
Mining-company executives 
have urged West Virginia Gov- 
ernor Gaston Caperton to call 
,, out the National Guard, 
which he has so far re- 
. fused to do. 

: The battles erupted 
* during a weeklong work 
» stoppage that was au- 
thorized by the United 
Mine Workers. Richard 
Trumka, president of 
the U.M.W., said he or- 
dered the shutdown in 
order to “calm the vola- 
tile situation.” When 
miners return to work 
this week, tensions will 
be high. Trumka has 
accepted an invitation 
for the U.M.W. to return 
to the negotiating table, 
but Pittston has not 
yet commented on the 
proposal | 





| ensure adequate supplies for its 
| 


customers. Many traders be- 
lieve Ferruzzi’s two largest 
US. rivals, Archer Daniels 
Midland of Decatur, IIL, and 
Cargill of Minneapolis, felt the 
pinch from rising prices and 
complained to the C.B.0.T. Said 
one trader: “Older, established 
firms ganged up on the new, 
foreign kid on the block.” With 
prices taking a near panic dive, 
Ferruzzi has already lost an es- 
timated $10 million. Harder 
hit may be U.S. soybean farm- 
ers, who last week saw the val- 
ue of their total crop fall an es- 
timated $500 million. | 
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MARKETING 


The Ultimate 
Ad Space 


The last commercial-free fron- 
tier is about to be breached. 
When the first British-Soviet 
space mission blasts into orbit 
in 1991, the event will have all 
the advertising hoopla of the 
Super Bowl. Glavkosmos, the 
Soviet space agency, has hired 
Britain’s Saatchi & Saatchi 
agency to package corporate 
sponsorships, similar to those 
sold for the Olympic Games. 
The marketing ploy could raise 
an estimated $26 million to 
help pay for the project. Dur- 
ing the mission, two Soviet cos- 
monauts and the first ever 
British astronaut will spend a 
week aboard the 
Mir space sta- 
tion. Saatchi has 
already designed 
the joint proj- 
ect’s logo, which 
features a soar- 
ing goose, and 
has named the 
mission Juno, 
in honor of the 
Roman goddess 
of marriage 

For a multi- 
million-dollar 
fee, a corporate sponsor could 
get permission to use Juno’s logo 








| in its packaging and ads, possi- 








bly send company employees to 
the launching site and have its 
ads plastered on the Soyuz rock- 
et and even the British astro- 
naut’s space suit. Says Saatchi 
spokesman Bill Jones: “If weare 
successful, this guy will go up 
looking like a racing driver!” = 
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In June the crippled tanker was towed away from Alaska; by last week it had caused another slick, off the coast of San Diego 


® COVER STORY 





- Joe’s Bad Trip 


A TIME investigation of the Exxon Valdez fiasco finds that not only 
the tankers captain is to blame for the worst oil spill in U.S. history 


BY RICHARD BEHAR 


A rather unique way to renew old ac- 
quaintances—I can certainly think of more 


ways to do it, though 

These days, after much of the media 
hype and lunacy has abated, [I am] left 
simply with a gut feeling of frustration 


means. The truth hasn't been allowed to 


legal reasons or it wasn't lurid enough for 
print or airing 
Oh well, Ill get my day(s) in court soon 
enough and the cause [of the oil spill] will 
seem pretty mundane and simple after all 
Joseph Hazelwood (in a letter to 
a friend, May 2, 1989) 





pleasant and certainly less “newsworthy” 


Had to learn the hard way the lexicon of 
the 80's and discover exactly what “spin” 


come to the fore either for any number of 


hen Captain Joseph 

Hazelwood heads for the 

mailbox these days, he 

no longer waves to his 

neighbors in Huntington 

Bay, N.Y. Instead, his head sagging, he 

hurries back indoors to the lonely anguish 

that has engulfed his life since the early 

morning of March 24, when his-tanker 

the Exxon Valdez, struck a reef in Alas- 

ka’s Prince William Sound and leaked 

11 million gal. of crude oil into the pris- 
tine waters 

Since then, Hazelwood has been a 

man under siege. Not long after the acci- 

dent, a TV reporter beat him to the mail 

box and rifled through his letters until 

neighbors chased her away. Other jour- 

nalists have surrounded his home, flash- 

ing cameras through windows and bang- 
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ing on doors. Still others have stolen bags 
of garbage from the curb. Then there are 
the sneers of strangers, the steady stream 
of Hazelwood songs and jokes, the death 
threats to his family from anonymous 
callers, some of whom promise to blow 
the pretty yellow house to smithereens 
Whatever respite Hazelwood may have 
enjoyed as the story faded from the front 
pages probably ended last week, when the 
crippled Exxon Valdez, on its way for re- 
pairs, caused an 18-mile-long oil slick off 
San Diego. Suddenly the tanker was 
thrust back into the headlines. 

Fired from Exxon in March in the 
wake of the Alaska disaster, Hazelwood, 
42, is discovering how America treats 
those it deems to be villains. Newspapers 
and late-night comics had a field day with 
early press reports depicting a boozy Ha- 











zelwood leaving the bridge of the 987-ft. 
tanker and turning control over to an un- 


qualified mate. SKIPPER WAS DRUNK, 
screamed the New York Post. “I was just 
trying to scrape some ice off the reef for 
my margarita,” chortled comedian David 
Letterman, suggesting one of Hazel- 
wood’s “Top Ten Excuses” for the spill. 
But doubts have arisen about many of 
the purported facts surrounding the spill 
and the role of Hazelwood, who faces up to 
twelve years in prison if convicted of the 
criminal charges pending against him in 
Alaska. A two-month TIME investigation 
of the accident has unveiled a wider web of 
accountability in which Exxon and the 
Coast Guard appear to share some of the 
blame for the worst oil disaster in U.S. his- 
tory. As the Valdez's captain, Hazelwood 
will bear the ultimate responsibility for the 
spill. But whether he was drunk or sober, 
his actions were not the only cause of the 
accident. The fiasco resulted from a con- 
fluence of breakdowns, both individual 
and organizational. The major findings of 
TIME’s investigation: 
> Nearly four months after the spill, there 
is no proof that Hazelwood was drunk 
when his ship ran aground. In fact, his 
crewmates claim he was not. A test given 
about ten hours after the grounding found 
that his blood-alcohol level was a little 
more than half the 0.1% drunk-driving 
Hazelwood today: once a top skipper, he is 
now the butt of jokes and national scorn 





MARK GREENBERG 
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limit set by the state of Alaska and 50% 
higher than the 0.04% limit set by the 
Coast Guard for seamen operating a mov- 
ing ship. Some toxicologists have suggest- 
ed that Hazelwood may have had a se- 
verely high 0.22% blood-alcohol level 
when the ship struck the reef. A more 
plausible theory is that he was drinking in 
the hours after the accident occurred 

> Aside from the question of Hazelwood’s 
drinking, there is a dispute over the key is- 
sue of the Valdez accident: Was Third 
Mate Gregory Cousins qualified to be in 
control of the vessel as it headed out of the 
sound? Though the Coast Guard emphat- 
ically stated after the wreck that Cousins 
was not so qualified, the matter is far 
murkier. Federal regulations governing 
“pilotage endorsements” in the sound 
have been altered so often that Cousins 
may have met the standard that was in 
force at the time. Shortly before the acci- 
dent, Congress was considering legisla- 
tion that would have eased federal pilot- 
age requirements in the sound, 

> Despite early criticism of Hazelwood’s 
conduct, the Coast Guard maintains that 
his handling of the ship after it ran 
aground was exemplary. Not only did he 
help prevent the oil spill from being even 
worse, but his actions may have saved 
lives as well. By adjusting the engine pow- 
er, the captain was able to keep the vessel 
stable and pressed firmly against the reef. 
> Sharp cuts in the size of the tanker’s 
crew had left the Valdez shorthanded, 
contributing to fatigue that may have 
helped cause the accident. 

> Although Exxon claims that it thor- 
oughly monitored Hazelwood after he 
voluntarily sought treatment for alcohol- 
ism, the company repeatedly missed signs 
that he had continued drinking heavily 
Moreover, Exxon supplied low-alcohol 














beer to tanker crewmen despite its policy 
of banning drinking aboard its ships. 
Hazelwood is in the fight of his life be- 
cause he is an alcoholic. “Incidents in 
Joe’s life that involve alleged alcohol 
abuse only poison the atmosphere,” com- 
plains one of his lawyers, Thomas Russo 
“They make people assume that alcohol 
played a role in the grounding, when it 
didn’t.” Drinking has been an important 
part of Hazelwood’s life since his college 
days, but it did not impede a rapid rise to 
the top of Exxon’s seafaring ranks. Hazel- 
wood long seemed to believe that nothing 
bad could befall him. As the ironic motto 
printed next to his picture in his college 
yearbook put it, “It can’t happen to me.” 
Known as Jeff until his Exxon days, 
Hazelwood seemed destined for a career 
at sea from an early age. One of four chil- 
dren of a veteran Pan Am pilot, he was 
born in Hawkinsville, Ga., in 1946, then 
moved with his family to a new neighbor- 
hood in Huntington, Long Island, popular 
with young airline captains and their fam- 
ilies. “If there were any problems, Jeff 
and I certainly felt isolated from them,” 
says a boyhood chum, Martin Rowley 
“Ours were perfect childhoods.” Hazel- 
wood’s father was a stickler for discipline 
who permitted no drinking in his home. 
Hazelwood’s special joy—and gift 
was sailing. Fellow members of the Sea 
Scouts, an advanced Boy Scout group for 
teenagers, remember with awe the time 
they were sailing a 65-ft. schooner across 
Long Island Sound, and a violent storm 


| blew out the mainsail. “Some of the boys 


were crying or vomiting,” recalls one sail- 
or, but Hazelwood volunteered to climb 
the 50-ft. mast to haul in the sail and its 
hardware. “Jeff related to sailing like a 
pro golfer who swings a club for the first 
time,” recalls Sea Scout Ralph Naranjo, 























who today runs a local yacht club. “He 
had a real feeling for the vessel.” 

In 1964 Hazelwood entered the New 
York Maritime College at Fort Schuyler, 
a state-run school in the Bronx whose ac- 
ademic program and military protocol 
were so demanding that 60% of its stu- 
dents dropped out before graduating. It 
was at “the Fort” that he began to drink, 
on weekend revels with cadets escaping 
the rigors of noon military drills, the haz- 
ing of freshmen, and outright bans on ci- 
vilian clothes, on-campus drinking, even 
marriage. No one partied with more fer- 
vor than Hazelwood and his buddies on 
the Trolls, the school’s lacrosse team. Says 
W. Bryce Laraway, a fellow Troll and for- 
mer roommate of Hazelwood’s: “On a 
scale of | to 10, we were probably a 14 in 
terms of drinking. We made the movie 
Animal House \ook like amateur work.” 

Laraway recalls that he, Hazelwood 
and several other cadets would each rou- 
tinely down a case of beer on Saturdays at 
the Long Island home of cadet Saunders 
Jones, today a sea captain who remains 
Hazelwood’s closest friend. By early eve- 
ning the boys would turn up at local Hun- 
tington bars. By midnight, having rounded 
up as many as 50 other merrymakers, they 
would shift the party back to Jones’ house, 
where the drinking would resume on 
Sundays 

On one occasion, Hazelwood and 
Laraway got so drunk that they made be- 
lieve Laraway’s convertible Volkswagen 
was a skateboard. Driving down a steep 
road, they switched off the engine, leaped 
into the back and shifted their weight to 
try to steer the vehicle. During yet anoth- 
er inebriated escapade, Laraway’s speed- 
ing car flipped over completely on a Long 
Island highway but landed on its wheels 
Only later did they notice that the car's 
backseat was missing. 


Party animals: “Jeff” Hazelwood, standing, left, at the be. 
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ach with college buddies 


Despite such moments of boozy aban- 
don, Hazelwood had a reputation, at least 
among the Trolls, for knowing when to 
stop. “Jeff seemed to have more common 
sense than the rest of us, and he could 
control his drinking,” Laraway recalls 
“He was the quiet one who didn’t go far 
enough to get into trouble.” 

Hazelwood was one of a select group 
of around 15 classmates chosen to work 
for Esso, as Exxon was then called. As a 
third mate, he earned $24,000, extraordi- 
nary pay for a young man starting out in 
1968. Hazelwood, who by then preferred 
to be called Joe, reported for duty on the 
Esso Florence in Wilmington, N.C. His 
seafaring instincts made an instant im- 








pression. “Joe had what we old-timers 
refer to as a seaman’s eye,” recalls Steve 
Brelsford, a retired Exxon captain and 
Hazelwood’s first boss. “He had that sixth 
sense about seafaring that enables you to 
smell a storm on the horizon or watch the 
barometer and figure how to outmaneuver 
it.” Because of such gifts, Hazelwood rose 
swiftly through the ranks. Only ten years 
after graduating, he became a captain, in 
charge of the Exxon Philadelphia, a Cali- 
fornia-to-Alaska oil tanker. At 32 he was 
the youngest skipper in Exxon’s fleet 

But, though fellow seamen insist it did 
not seem to impair his performance, Ha- 
zelwood began to drink heavily on board, 
in violation of company rules. Moreover, 
he was not discreet about his growing 
problem, and invited fellow crew mem- 
bers to join him. “It was almost like Joe 
was trying to get caught,” says a fellow 
seaman who remains a close friend. “He'd 
close his door, but everyone knew what 
went on. He always said that everything 
was fine, but then why was he drinking? 
The guy was begging for help. but he kept 
it all inside.” 

Even as Hazelwood’s reputation as a 
boozer grew, so did his image as the best 
captain in Exxon’s fleet. Exxon manage- 
ment, however, was increasingly unhappy 
with the talented young skipper, less for 
his drinking than because of his head- 
strong, independent manner. Like the 


old-time captains he modeled himself af- 


ter, Hazelwood shunned paperwork, com- 
pany politics and extensive contacts with 
the M.B.A. executives who were increas- 
ingly chipping away at the traditional au- 
thority of shipmasters, “Joe didn’t have 
Exxon tattooed under his eyelids.” says 





Hazelwood, left, in profile, on a college training ship in 1968 


He developed a “seaman’s eye” that set him apart from the rest 
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a high-ranking Exxon engineer. “He'd 
make his own judgments and act accord- 
ingly. That’s why those at sea respected 
him and those on land thought he wasn'ta 
company man.” 

Exxon refuses to discuss Hazelwood, 
including stories about his ship-handling 
feats. In 1985, for instance, Hazelwood 
was captain of the Exxon Chester, an as- 
phalt carrier, as it headed from New York 
to South Carolina. Offshore of Atlantic 
City the ship ran into a freak storm. High 
winds snapped the ship's mast, and it top- 
pled, along with the ship’s radar and elec- 
tronics gear. With 30-ft. waves and 50- 
knot winds overpowering the vessel, 
several sailors grabbed life jackets and 
prepared to abandon ship. But Hazelwood 
calmed the crew and rigged a makeshift 
antenna. After radioing shore, he guided 
the Chester out of the storm. Then, with 
the safety of his crew and cargo in mind, 
Hazelwood followed the storm back to 
New York—and, to his surprise, ran 
into a brief storm of criticism from dollar- 
conscious superiors at Exxon who had 
wanted Hazelwood to continue the jour- 
ney southward. 


y the mid-1980s, however, 
Hazelwood's drinking prob- 
lem had become so obvious 
that seamen on other Exxon 
ships knew of it. “Ever since I 
had known of Joe, I heard he had alcohol 
problems,” says James Shiminski, an Ex- 
xon chief mate until 1986. “He had a rep- 
utation for partying, ashore and on the 
ship.” In 1984, while off duty, Hazelwood 
was arrested for drunken driving in Hun- 
lington, and later convicted. Police say he 
was leaving a parking lot of a tavern 
where he had been attending a bachelor 
party for his brother Joshua, when his van 
smashed into a car. Hazelwood left the 
scene of the accident, only to be arrested 
by police in his own driveway. 

Nine months later, he was confronted 











by his boss and close friend, Captain | 


Mark Pierce, an Exxon supervisor in Bay- 
town, Texas. He urged Hazelwood to seek 
treatment before he “got into trouble.” In 
April 1985 he entered a 28-day alcohol re- 
habilitation program at a Long Island 
hospital. A doctor at the time found the 
skipper “depressed and demoralized.” 

But Hazelwood did not win his battle 
with the bottle. Not long after he left the 
hospital, he was reinstated as the skipper 
of the Yorktown, an oil tanker that ran 
along the East Coast. Friends say that be- 
ing closer to home helped him dry out. He 
regularly attended Alcoholics Anony- 
mous meetings in Huntington right up 
through 1988, but the sessions were often 
jammed with up to 90 alcoholics at a time. 
“The place was a social club,” complains 
a former participant who remembers Ha- 
zelwood. “Only about ten or 15 people 
ever had a chance to talk.’ That seems to 
have suited Hazelwood, who had always 


Hazelwood says that while on 
shore, he drank two beers with 
shipmates; one barmate 
contends it was probably vodka. 


In his cabin 

Hazelwood drinks 
8:15 p.m, two bottles 

of low-alcohol 
beer. The ship departs for 
California at 9 p.m. 


Hazelwood 
radios Coast 
Guard that he 
is turning left 
from the 
outbound to 
the inbound 
lane to avoid 
ice. Soon, the 
Coast Guard 
will lose ship 
on radar. 


Hazelwood turns over 
control of the tanker to 
third mate Cousins and 
orders him to make a 
right turn when parallel 
to Busby Island. He then 
returns to his cabin. 


The ship runs aground 
after failing to turn on 
time. Hazelwood returns 
to the bridge and 
stabilizes the ship on the 
reef in an attempt to 
keep it from capsizing 
and spilling more oil. The 
Coast Guard and Exxon 
are contacted. 


Coast Guard investigators board 
the ship; one reports that there 
was a “very intense” smell of 
alcohol on Hazelwood’s breath. 
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been reticent about his feelings. Last year 
he and his wife Suzanne, whom he mar- 
ried in 1969 (they have one daughter), 
were on the verge of divorce. In Septem- 
ber Hazelwood -was again arrested and 
convicted for drunken driving, and his li- 
cense was revoked. 

The fact was that Hazelwood had re- 
sumed drinking heavily, but the return to 
old habits had somehow escaped Exxon’s 
notice. In a letter to a Senate investigating 
committee, Exxon chairman L.G. Rawl 
stated that from the time Hazelwood re- 
turned to work after his rehabilitation, he 
“was the most closely scrutinized individ- 
ual in the company.” According to Exxon, 
in keeping with company policy designed 
to encourage employees with substance- 
abuse problems to volunteer for treatment, 





| he was not penalized but closely moni- 


tored. Raw! claims that Exxon supervisors 
paid an average of two visits a month to 


| Hazelwood for two years after his hospital 


stay, followed by regular observations after 
he was transferred to the Valdez in 1987. 

Nobody has emerged, however, to 
claim that Hazelwood ever drank heavily 
aboard the Valdez; in fact, his manage- 
ment of the ship won the praise of superi- 
ors. Both in 1987 and 1988 the Valdez was 
singled out for a prestigious company 
award for “safety and performance.” 
Nevertheless, he was increasingly disillu- 
sioned with his career, largely for reasons 
ranging from longer work hours and fro- 
zen pay levels to the growing powerless- 
ness of captains to make their own judg- 
ments. A week before the oil spill, 
Hazelwood told a friend that he was 
thinking about taking a job as a harbor pi- 
lot on the Columbia River in Oregon. 

Now Hazelwood may never com- 
mand anything bigger than the 16-ft. cat- 
amaran sitting in his backyard. His future 
hinges entirely on what an Alaskan jury 
decides took place on the night of March 
23. Was Hazelwood drunk? He has ad- 
mitted drinking just two beers over a five- | 
hour period in the town of Valdez before 
boarding the ship. At least one barmate, 
Radio Electronics Officer Joel Roberson, 
contends that Hazelwood was drinking a 
“clear” beverage that was probably vod- 
ka. Still, his companions agree that Hazel- 
wood did not consume an excessive 
amount of alcohol while ashore. 

Before boarding, Hazelwood wired 
Easter flowers to his wife and their 13- 
year-old daughter Alison, a junior high 
school honor student. Once aboard, he 
went to his quarters, where he says he 
drank two bottles of Moussy, a beerlike 
beverage containing about 0.5% alcohol 
that had been stocked aboard the Valdez. 
After the spill, two empty bottles were 
found in his room. 

The ship was ordered to set sail for 





| California at 9 p.m.,an hour before sched- 


ule. Squeezed for time, Hazelwood made 
several trips from the bridge to his cabin, 
say his attorneys, to labor over the cum- 
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bersome paperwork that had increasingly 
become his duty because of crew 
backs. He returned to the bridge at rough- 
ly 11:15 p.m., shortly before the state’s 
harbor pilot, following routine, departed 
from the ship at Rocky Point. Soon there- 
after Hazelwood radioed the Coast Guard 
to say he would move the vessel from the 
outbound shipping lane to the inbound 
shipping lane to avoid ice. It was the last 
maneuver of Hazelwood’s Exxon career 

Alt approximately 11:50 Hazelwood 
turned over control of the vessel to Third 
Mate Cousins. Second Mate Lloyd Le- 
Cain, who was exhausted and asleep, was 
supposed to relieve Cousins, but the third 
mate had told him to take his time. In any 
case, Hazelwood ordered Cousins to make 
a right turn back into the outbound lanes 
when the vessel reached a navigational 
point near Busby Island, three miles north 
of Bligh Reef. The captain then returned 
to his cabin, just 15 ft. and one stairway 
from the bridge, reportedly to complete 
his paperwork 

What happened after that 
fuzzy. The ship’s log shows the vessel 
passing Busby Island at 11:55 p.m., when 
Cousins told Hazelwood by phone that 
he was starting to turn. But the ship's 
shows that the Valdez 
did not start to change direction until 
seven minutes later. Next, the lookout on 
duty ran into the ship’s pilothouse to re- 
port that a flashing red buoy near Bligh 
Reef, which should have been visible on 
the port (left) side, had been spotted on 
the starboard (right) side 


cul- 


remains 


course recorder 
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After the spill, Exxon scrambled to clean up both Prince William Sound and its soiled reputation 


Environment 


gn oy 


The Valdez was not responding well 
to Cousins’ order to turn. One reason may 
be that the helmsman, Robert Kagan, 
feeling that the Valdez was turning too 
sharply back toward the outbound lanes, 
used a counter-rudder maneuver to slow 
the swing. Initially, Kagan acknowledged 
making such a maneuver, but he has since 
retracted the statement in Government 
hearings. A counter-rudder maneuver 
however, is registered in the ship's course 
recorder. Whatever the reason for the 
ship’s unresponsiveness, Cousins repeated 
the order and then followed it with anoth- 
er command for a hard-right rudder 


t was too late. “We are in trouble,” 

Cousins told Hazelwood over the 

phone. Moments earlier, the captain 

had felt the first shock of his ship 

and his career—hitting the rocks 
Hazelwood bolted onto the bridge, slowed 
the engines and took other steps to keep 
the ship from sliding off the reef. 

Coast Guard investigator Mark Delo- 
zier, who climbed aboard the Valdez 
more than three hours after the accident, 
says he found a “very intense” smell of al- 
cohol on Hazelwood’s breath. But Delo- 
zier also says Hazelwood did not appear 
intoxicated or impaired. “He was very 
professional,”’ he says. “He didn’t appear 
to be ata loss of any capabilities.” No one 
who was aboard the Valdez has contra- 
dicted Delozier 

Beyond the issue of Hazelwood’s so- 
briety, there is the question of whether 
Cousins was qualified to be in charge of 
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the ship while it was in Prince William 


Sound. The answer hinges on “pilotage 
endorsement,” a certification from the 
Coast Guard that entitles a licensed offi- 
cer to steer ships in certain federal waters 
In 1977, when the Alaska pipeline 
opened, such approval was required all 
the way down to the entrance of Prince 
William Sound—past Rocky Point, Busby 
Island and Bligh Reef. But since then, the 
rules have been liberalized several times 

In 1986 the Coast Guard, anticipating 
that Congress would soon ease the rules, 
issued a directive stating that, provided 
visibility exceeded two miles, pilotage en- 
dorsements were no longer mandatory af- 
ter a vessel passed a certain point in the 
sound. But the point at which the new rule 
applied is unclear. The Coast Guard ar- 
gues that only certified officers could 
command ships down to the Bligh Reef 
area, where the Va/dez ran aground. Ha- 
zelwood’s attorneys insist that the point of 
freedom was the established pilot station 
at Rocky Point, some seven miles north of 
the reef. Hazelwood's position appears to 
be bolstered by a 1986 memo from Alaska 
Maritime Agencies, a Valdez shipping 
agency that serviced Exxon. That memo 
States that the Coast Guard had waived 
pilotage requirements from the pilot sta- 
tion to the sound’s entrance 

The Coast Guard’s commandant, Ad- 
miral Paul Yost Jr., has done little to clar- 
ify the pilotage issue. In June he declared 
in a speech at a federal maritime academy 
that Cousins was “fully qualified” to pilot 
the vessel. But in an interview with TIME, 


Yost hedged his statement by saying | Knowing this, LeCain had planned to | his time lobster fishing in Huntington 


Cousins “was competent, but he was not 
technically qualified.” 

Another question is why the Coast 
Guard did not monitor the Va/dez after it 
veered outside normal shipping lanes. Fol- 
lowing the last radio transmission by Ha- 
zelwood, the Coast Guard did not commu- 
nicate with the Valdez until after the 
grounding, nearly an hour later. Nor did it 
track the tanker by radar. The Coast 
Guard has cited possible weather condi- 
tions, poor equipment and the change-of- 
shift preoccupations of a watch- 
man to explain why the ship was 
not picked up on radar. More im- 
portant, although seamen insist 
they rely heavily on Coast Guard 
monitoring in the entire sound, 
Coast Guard officials maintain 
they are not technically required 
to track ships as far as Bligh Reef. 

Once the Valdez had run 
aground, however, the Coast 
Guard says it had no trouble spot- 
ting the stricken tanker on radar 
because it presented a wider pro- 
file and was standing higher in 
water. Many mariners dismiss the 
Coast Guard's explanation 
“That's a ridiculous contention 
because any way you turn this 
vessel, it’s as big as a building,” 





Helmsman Kagan 


replace Kagan with another helmsman 
once he reported for duty 

After the spill, Hazelwood became a 
marked man. He flew home to Hunting- 
ton Bay, shaved his beard to change his 
appearance, and was promptly arrested 
In court an assistant district attorney 
called him “the architect of an American 
tragedy,” and a state supreme court judge 
compared the damage from the spill to 
the destruction of Hiroshima. Hazelwood 
was held overnight in a lockup with more 


Third Mate Cousins 


says Michael Chalos, a maritime attorney | than 50 other prisoners, many of them ac- 


who represents Hazelwood. “She has a 
beam of 166 ft. and a height from the wa- 
terline of about 75 ft. when fully loaded 
The Coast Guard is trying to cover up for 
the fact that they were not properly moni- 
toring her movements.” 

The fatigue of the Valdez crew also 
appears to have played a role in the 
grounding. Personnel cutbacks through- 
out the merchant-marine fleet have re- 
sulted in fewer sailors working longer 
hours. When Hazelwood began with Ex 
xon in 1968, as many 40 sailors 
worked on ships smaller than the Vail- 
dez. But on the Valdez’s maiden voyage 
in 1986, it sailed with a crew of 24. On 
Hazelwood’s last journey, the crew had 
been cut to a bare-bones staff of 20 and 
was going to be trimmed to 15 in order 
to reduce further. As a _ conse- 
quence, twelve-to-14-hour workdays be- 
came routine. Exxon maintains that 
computerized systems enable its vessels 
to operate with smaller crews 

If Second Mate LeCain had climbed 
out of bed before the accident to replace 
Third Mate Cousins, the Valdez might 
also have got a more competent helms- 
man. Thanks in part to the high turn- 
over of Exxon crews, Kagan, the helms- 
man on duty at the time of the accident, 
had been promoted to able seaman just 
one year earlier from his job as room 
steward and food server in the ship's 
galley. Kagan “does the best he can, but 
you have to watch him,” a deck officer 

| later told Government investigators 


as 


costs 


cused or convicted murderers, armed rob- 
bers and drug dealers. When his cellmates 
learned that his bond had been set at 
$1 million (and bail at $500,000), they 
broke into laughter and shook their heads 
in disbelief. The next day another state 
supreme court justice ruled that the bail 
was “unconstitutionally excessive,” and 
reduced it to $25,000 

Hazelwood is a free man today, at 
until trial, scheduled to 
He spends much of 


least his now 


begin in October 








Bay with a friend in order to earn mon- 
ey. The work is filthy, but it helps keep 
Hazelwood’s mind off his new role as 
America’s Environmental Enemy No. 1 
It will probably be 1990 before Exxon 
and the National Transportation Safety 
Board release their reports on the Val- 
dez spill. Meanwhile, late-night comics 
continue to rip into the skipper, and 
several songs about a drunken Hazel- 
wood play on Alaskan radio stations 
Not long ago, a businessman called Ha- 
zelwood to ask permission to | 
market a novelty item called 
= Ole Hazelwood—a liquor bottle 
filled with oil and water 
* Can Hazelwood endure all 
this attention and | 
Some friends fear the | 
“Private people are not pre- | 
pared to be torn apart like this 
under the public microscope,” 
warns Colorado physician Eu- 
gene O'Neill, an old friend of 
Hazelwood's. “I’ve seen patients 
on the verge of suicide over 
things like this. How much 
longer are we going to prey on 
this human being?” 

Hazelwood has had no pub- 
lic comment on the accident ex- 
cept for a terse statement that 
was released by his lawyers. “I feel 
terrible about the effects of 
the spill,” it reads, “but I’m just an ordi- 
nary fellow caught up in an extraordi- 
nary situation—a situation which I had 
little control over.” In fact, Hazelwood 
is no ordinary fellow, and could 
argue that he should have exercised | 
much more control over many aspects 
of his life. But those are not reasons to 
rush to judgment about the events that 
led to the fiasco in Prince William 
Sound Reported by Scott Brown/Valdez 


ridicule? 
worst 


one 


NYRIVR 





A clean-shaven Hazelwood arrives for his arraignment on Long Island last April 


In the minds of many, he remains the nation’s Environmental Enemy No. 1 | 
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Where Were the Media on HUD? 


Washington journalists missed the scandal when it was breaking 


BY MICHAEL RILEY 


B ig bucks. Heaps of hypocrisy. Influ- 
ence peddling by prominent Repub- 
licans. The unfolding scandal at the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment is the kind of story that guar- 
antees front-page play. It is also the kind 
of story that could guarantee brilliant fu- 
ture careers, perhaps even Pulitzer Prizes, 
for enterprising journalists. So reporters 
have pounced on Washington’s latest ex- 
ample of sleaze. There is just one hitch: 
it’s yesterday's news. All that murky bu- 
reaucratic back scratching and buck pass- 





ing happened during the heyday of the 
Reagan Administration. Where was the 
ever vigilant press back then? 

The short answer: sleeping. Almost 
5,000 reporters prowl the nation’s capital, 
and during the Reagan era, many Wash- 
ington insiders knew what any inquisitive 
reporter should have known: HUD, with 
its million-dollar contracts, was a feeding 
trough. “Everybody who talked about 
HUD knew there was money to be made,” 
says Republican political consultant Da- 
vid Keene. Despite recurring gossip about 
payoffs and even some hard evidence, 
the nation’s best TV news organizations, 
newspapers and newsmagazines—includ- 
ing TIME—failed to report the corruption 
at HUD until last spring, when an internal 
investigation jump-started the story. The 
entire episode says a great deal about 
shortcomings in the way the press covers 
Government. “Somebody, an editor or a 
reporter, should have said, ‘Where is the 
money going?’ * says Bob Woodward, as- 
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sistant managing editor of the Washing- 
ton Post. 

At least one reporter picked up the 
scent early on. In December 1986 Joan 
Jacobson, a housing reporter for the Balti- 
more Evening Sun, received a tip: Rhode 
Island developer Judith Siegel was throw- 
ing James Watt's name around HUD of- 
fices in Baltimore in connection with a 
low-income-housing rehabilitation proj- 
ect that Siegel wanted to develop in Essex, 
Md. Like any good reporter, Jacobson 
started asking questions. Why would the 
former Interior Secretary, now a Wyo- 
ming-based businessman and a professed 


v 
yer) /\ 
enemy of Big Government, be involved in 
such a project? Jacobson started combing 
every public file on the 312-unit Kingsley 
Park development but could not turn up 
any references to Watt. Jacobson says Sie- 
gel flatly denied that Watt was involved. 
Since Jacobson could not confirm the sto- 
ry, she shelved it. 

As it turned out, Jacobson’s source 
was right. Watt had received a $300,000 
consulting fee from Siegel for making 
eight telephone calls and holding a 
30-minute meeting with HUD Secretary 
Samuel Pierce to ease the way for the 
project. Siegel claims she does not recall 
talking with Jacobson in 1987. “You 
think I'm going to risk five, six or seven 
hundred thousand dollars talking to 
somebody on the Baltimore [Evening] 
Sun?” asks the developer today. Local 
housing officials, curious about Watt's 
involvement, were cheering Jacobson 
along. “I wanted her to find the facts,” 
says Maryland community-development 
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administration director Trudy McFall. 
“But they just weren't there.” Laments 
Jacobson: “I feel bad that I couldn't prove 
the story.” 

The Washington-based national press 
missed the warning signs altogether. In 
July 1988 Multi-Housing News, a trade 
publication, ran an extensive story on in- 
fluence peddling in HUD’s Moderate Re- 
habilitation program, spelling out, with 
almost every detail except the malefac- 
tors’ names, the $2 billion scandal that 
has since emerged. Reports from HUD's 
own inspector general sounded similar 
tocsins. But none of Washington’s investi- 
gative journalists seemed to be listening. 
Part of the reason was that news organiza- 
tions had tired of HUD after reporting the 
massive Reagan budget cutbacks at the 
agency in the early 1980s; once most of 
the money was gone, so were the report- 
ers. Only a few regularly covered the huge 
bureaucracy. 

While sources went uncultivated and 
leaks dried up, the capital’s best reporters 
were caught by other stories, like allega- 
tions against former Attorney General Ed 
Meese and the Iran-contra scandal. HUD 
remained the gulag of Washington jour- 
nalism, a backwater with an obscure chief 
administrator they dubbed “Silent Sam” 
Pierce. There was a distinct lack of glitz 
and glamour about the HUD beat. “We 
were looking elsewhere,” explains syndi- 
cated columnist Jack Anderson. “We 
don’t have enough eyes to look at HUD. 
The very name HUD says dullness, dull- 
ness, dullness.” 


T o complete the circle of neglect, Con- 
gress failed to monitor the enormous 
agency closely. For one thing, since hear- 
ings drew scant coverage, members of 
Congress sought public attention else- 
where. For another, the lawful political 
benefits of the pork barrel may have tem- 
pered criticism of HUD. Former Senator 
William Proxmire, who was chairman of 
the HUD subcommittee of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, applauds the 
current congressional probe of the agen- 
cy. Says he: “That's what we should have 
been doing. We didn’t.” 

Even the most blatant instances of in- 
fluence peddling went virtually unnoticed. 
Paul Manafort, later a leading campaign 
adviser to President Bush, used his connec- 
tions at HUD to ensure funding for an un- 
wanted $43 million rehabilitation of dilap- 
idated housing in Seabrook, N.J. Not only 
was he a partner in the development firm 
involved on the project, but he also re- 
ceived $326,000 in fees for his trouble. The 
matter went unreported for three years. 
Are there any lessons to be learned from 
the HUD fiasco? Offered one Washington 
reporter: “Just because something’s silent, 
that doesn’t mean it’s asleep.” a 


































News That You 
Can Choose 


Time Inc. announces plans 
to start Entertainment Weekly 


ot long ago, the answer to the ques- 

tion “What should we do tonight?” 
seemed fairly limited for most Ameri- 
cans. There was always television, of 
course, or a trip to the local movie 
house. But nowadays, with the boom in 
the US. entertainment industry and 
the proliferation of cable TV, VCRs, 
computers and compact discs, the possi- 
bilities can seem limitless. So limitless, 
in fact, that many Americans appear to 
suffer from information anxiety, the in- 
ability to choose from among the riches 
available. 

Last week the Time Inc. Magazine Co. 
announced the launch of a new publica- 
tion aimed at dispelling that confu- 
sion. Called ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY, 
it will cast an informative cultural 
net over the most notable new offerings 
in the realms of movies, television, video- 
cassettes, recorded music and books, all 
reviewed and rated (from A to F) by the 
magazine’s own critics 
as well as by guest re- 
viewers. The new pub- 
lication will also in- 
clude articles on 
entertainment and cul- 
ture, but it will concen- 
trate on the fundamen- 
tals rather than on 
personalities, thus 
avoiding conflicts with 
the company’s highly 
successful PEOPLE 
magazine. ENTERTAIN- 
MENT WEEKLY, says Editor in Chief Ja- 
son McManus, “deals with products, not 
personalities.” According to Jeff Jarvis, 
the new magazine’s managing editor and 
a former PEOPLE television critic, “It will 
be brash and browsable. It will be as 
entertaining as the entertainment it 
covers.” 

ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY, which 
will make its debut in February, has been 
two years in the planning. It is expected to 
start life with a circulation of 500,000, 
mostly subscribers, and hopes to grow to | 
million before turning a profit in four 
years. Publisher Michael J. Klingensmith 
estimates the cost of the launch at $30 
million after taxes. The magazine is the 
company’s first major start-up venture 
since TV-CABLE WEEK, a listings guide 
for cable-company subscribers, folded af- 
ter just five months in 1983. Another 
Time Inc. magazine project, PICTURE 
WEEK, was tested in 1985-86 but never 
launched. w 
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Lost and Found 


At last, Moscow’s on the map 


hen he arrived in Moscow last Au- 

gust, a Western diplomat had to 
choose which of two cars to buy. In the 
end he picked the one he liked less and 
that cost more. His reason: “The owner 
threw in one of the American maps with 
the car.” 

Until last week the most reliable 
guide to the huge, concentrically built 
Soviet capital was widely known as “the 
CIA map.” Lent to American diplomats 
on posting to Moscow, the high-quality 
maps were coveted. Western tourists 
traveling in groups had little trouble 
getting around to the major sights, but 


Milestones 


DIVORCING. Roseanne Barr, 36, rotund, 
wisecracking star of the top-rated TV sit- 
com Roseanne; and William Pentland, a 
co-writer on the show; after 15 years of 
marriage; in Los Angeles. 


DIVORCING. Edwin Edwards, 61, flamboyant 
former Governor of Louisiana; and 
Elaine Edwards, 60; after 40 years of mar- 
riage; in Baton Rouge, La. 


RETIRED. Ronald Ames Guidry, 38, prodi- 
gious New York Yankee left-hander 
whose 90-m.p.h. fastballs and disappear- 
ing sliders helped take his team to two 
world championships (1977 and 1978); af- 
ter 13 seasons and 139 days of major 
league play; in New York City. “I had a 
hard time convincing myself I was fin- 
ished,” he said. “Wearing another uni- 
form, that would have been tougher.” 


REPRIEVED. Paula Cooper, 19, whose death 
sentence for a murder she committed at 
15 hurled her into the midst of an inter- 
national controversy; in Indianapolis. 
Citing a 1988 U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion barring executions of killers who 
were under 16 at the time of the crime, 
the Indiana Supreme Court decreed that 
Cooper could not be put to death for the 





individuals or long-term visitors were at 
the mercy of the Soviet belief that “if 
you don’t know where you are, you 
don’t belong there.” 

For years Soviet officials feared that 
accurate maps and city guides would be 
a boon to spies and saboteurs and, as a 
result, were highly selective in their car- 
tography. The notorious Dzerzhinsky 
Square headquarters of the KGB was no- 
where to be found on most Soviet-made 
maps. And out in the countryside, rivers, 
villages and mountains moved with each 
new edition. 

But in the age of glasnost, officials 
have at last decided to introduce new 
maps of Moscow, which will include 
about 90% of the city’s streets. The re- 
vised maps come just in time. Warming 
relations between East and West have 
brought a flood of visitors. U.S. travel to 
the Soviet Union with Intourist has dou- 
bled since 1984, to more than 75,000 visi- 
tors last year. The number would be high- 
er but for the shortage of hotel space. 
Though the new maps are welcome, old 
habits die hard. Tourists renting cars still 
receive only partial route guides, which 
omit the roads to cities that are closed to 
visitors. “Maps are really not a require- 
ment,” observes Dutch traveler Robert 
Harting. “The police make sure you're on 
the right road.” a 





. 
1985 killing of an elderly Bible teacher. 
Pope John Paul IIT was among those who 
had sought clemency for her. Cooper 
now must complete a minimum of 30 
years in prison. 


DIED. Melvin Jerome Blanc, 81, Hollywood's 
man of a thousand voices who created 
such beloved radio and cartoon charac- 
ters as Bugs Bunny, Porky Pig, Road 
Runner, Daffy Duck and Barney Rubble, 
many of which he reprised in the 1988 
film Who Framed Roger Rabbit; in Los 
Angeles. When radio advertisers could 
not afford extra actors, Blanc’s inexhaust- 
ible vocal cords and zany humor fash- 
ioned a gallery of heroes and villains for 
Jack Benny, Bob Hope and the George 
Burns and Gracie Allen show. 





DIED. Sidney Hook, 86, influential, outspo- 
ken American political philosopher and 
anti-Communist; in Stanford, Calif. A dis- 
ciple of the pragmatist philosopher John 
Dewey at Columbia University and a fac- 
ulty member there for 42 years, Hook, a 
Marxist scholar, was among the earliest 
critics of Stalinism. His opposition to ex- 
tremism in any form was a major theme 
in his 1987 autobiography, Out of Step: An 
Unquiet Life in the 20th Century. 
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SPACE STATION: the U.S. needs platforms in orbit, but the proposed Freedom, shown above, is too grandiose and lacks a clear purpose 
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NASA 


The Next Giant Leap for Mankind | 


Two decades after its first moon landing, it is time for the U.S. to head for Mars 


BY MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


hree-quarters of a billion people 
peered at the murky images on 
their television screens on July 20, 
1969, as Neil Armstrong became the first 
human to stand on another world. To 
Americans, the spirit-lifting achievement 
was well worth the cost and effort. The 
quest to reach the moon had revitalized 
US. science and technology and yielded 
| countless benefits to industry and the 
military. Most amazing of all, the Eagle 
landed only eight years after John F 
Kennedy proclaimed the moonshot a na- 
tional priority 
But after Apollo, something went 
wrong with the nation’s space program 
Despite successes—such as the Skylab 
space station and the series of unmanned 
missions that will reach its climax next 
month when Voyager 2 arrives at Nep- 
tune—the program seemed to founder 
The space shuttle, for example, was over- 
sold as the one answer to U.S. space- 
transportation needs. But it is too big to 
put astronauts in space efficiently, too 
small to launch the largest payloads and 
too unreliable to live up to the 60-flight- 
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per-year schedule once promised. The re- 
sult, even before the Challenger accident 
a backlog of unlaunched missions 

Now NASA is poised to make a similar 
mistake with its next major project, the 
$32 billion Freedom space station, sched- 
uled to go into full operation in the late 
1990s. Like the shuttle, it is being present- 


| ed as a widely versatile project that will 


provide for the needs of scientists, engi- 
neers and space explorers. But without a 
focused, long-range program, those needs | 
are not clear. 

The crux of the problem is that the 
leadership Presidents Kennedy and Lyn- 
don Johnson gave the Apollo program 
was not continued by their successors 
That leadership gap may soon end, 
though. As early as this week, President 
George Bush is expected to announce his 
vision for the U.S. space program. No one 
knows what Bush will say, but some mem- 
bers of his National Space Council, 
chaired by Vice President Dan Quayle, 
reportedly favor a return to the moon, fol- 
lowed by a manned trip to Mars 

That would be ambitious and expen- 
sive—up to $150 billion. But the payback 
would be great. Such a specific, long-term 





jobs. And, least tangible but perhaps most 


goal would invigorate NASA. It would re- 
vive public interest in science, providing | 
new pep for a sector of the educational 
system that has become disturbingly 
weak. It would stimulate innovation in 
everything from materials science to com- 
puters to communications. It would create 


important, it would add enormously to the 
nation’s prestige 

Moreover, points out Eugene Cernan, 
who walked on the moon in 1972, with 
such a long-range goal “we can then work 
backward and take the steps to get us 
there.” That would eliminate the let’s- 
build-it-and-see-what-it’s-good-for ap- 
proach. Far from withering, other space 
initiatives would be lifted by the rising 
tide of national interest and funding. Un- 
manned probes to the planets would con- 
tinue, and NASA would still be able to 
launch the Mission to Planet Earth, a se- 
ries of satellites designed to study the 
planet’s environment and give scientists 
the information they need to head off eco- 
logical disaster 

The most reasonable date for a Mars 
mission is 2020. That allows plenty of 
time for a measured approach and 
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spreads the expenditure over 
a sensible period. It also gives 
NASA ample opportunity to 
choose the next goal after 
Mars—exploration of the as- 
teroid belt, for example, or a 
manned trip to the outer plan- 
ets. Robot probes would have 
to study the Red Planet in 
depth first. One, the Mars Ob- 
server, is scheduled for a 1992 
launch, and others would 
have to follow. 

Another logical stepping- 
stone is a lunar base, which 
could be built by 2000, as a 
testing ground for technol- 
ogies necessary for a Martian 
sojourn. In particular, astro- 
nauts would experiment with 
living quarters in which air 
and water are recycled. In- 
habitants of a lunar base 


would also begin learning how CARGO SHUTTLE: an unmanned orbiter, carrying bigger payloads than 
the manned version, will be a low-cost interim step to a heavy-lift booster 


to mine the moon for raw ma- 
terials, including trapped 
gases and minerals, that would permit 
the base to become almost entirely self- 
sufficient and thus permanent. 

Before such a moon base can be built, 
NASA will have to get some kind of space 
station: the massive components needed 
for a lunar habitat are too heavy to lift 
from earth and will have to be assembled 
in space. The station will also be needed 
for assembling a bulky Mars vehicle and 
studying the effects of long-term space 
flight. But a single station may not be the 
best option. Several experts have suggest- 
ed breaking it down into smaller units. 
One such station, the Industrial Space Fa- 
cility, has already been designed by a 
Houston firm, Space Industries Inc. At 
$900 million, it could be launched by 1994 
and take over most of the Freedom sta- 
tion’s proposed experiments in space 
manufacturing. Another mini-station 
could handle biomedical studies, and oth- 
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MARTIAN OUTPOST: astronauts on the Red Planet 





ers could be used as assembly and takeoff | 


points for the Mars and subsequent mis- 
sions. Just as with the moon base, these 
stations would operate indefinitely. Being 
smaller and less complicated than Free- 
dom, the mini-stations could presumably 
be launched and built at a lower overall 
cost. 

NASA and the Defense Department 
have already begun work on two new 
launchers to make space-station construc- 
tion feasible. One is a heavy-lift un- 
manned rocket for massive payloads. The 
other is the National Aerospace Plane, or 
“Orient Express.’ Smaller than the shut- 
tle, it would take off like an airplane from 
a runway, soar into space to deliver its hu- 
man cargo, then return and land. And 
NASA has plans to convert the present 
shuttle into a cargo-only model, with a 
larger payload than the manned version. 
Together, these launchers would give 
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serving as a test site for self-sufficient living, the 





NASA much needed flexibility. 
The cost of such a multi- 
step project would be large—at 
least $5 billion a year and may- 
be considerably more. But un- 
like the $35 billion spent on the 
shuttle program, the expendi- 
ture would produce a return 
not just in prestige and techno- 
logical leadership but also in 
the establishment of bases and 
stations that can be used for fu- 
ture space projects. In order to 
ease the costs, the U.S. should 
encourage as much participa- | 
tion as possible by foreign gov- 
ernments. The Soviets, Euro- 
peans and Japanese all have 
active space programs, and du- 
plication of efforts will increas- 
ingly be seen as an unneces- 
sary waste. Many countries are 
interested in participating in 
the Freedom project or Mis- 
sion to Planet Earth or both, 
and the Soviets have accepted 
international help on their Mars probes. 

NASA's budget will have to be raised to 
pay for such an ambitious program, per- 
haps even doubled from its current $11 bil- 
lion a year. That will be hard in an era of 
budget deficits. But there is support for a 
Mars mission in both the House and the 
Senate. If the President comes out strongly 
for the mission, Congress should be able to 
find a way to fund it. One option: to siphon 
the money from Star Wars and other ques- 
tionable defense programs. 

The US. cannot remain a leading 
force in technology, industry and sci- 
ence unless it is in the forefront of space 
exploration. Throughout its history, 
America has been a nation of discover- 
ers and achievers. If it fails to take the 
next major step in space, it will have 
given up an essential part of its national 
character. — Reported by Glenn Garelik/ 











Washington and Richard Woodbury/Houston 








have to find water and air in its soil and rocks and tap the sun’s energy moon station could become a center of mining and scientific study 
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“Absolutely an Actor. Born to It” 





Laurence Olivier: 1 907 -1989 





BY RICHARD CORLISS 


44} believe in the theater,” said the new 

Baron of Brighton in his maiden 
speech to the House of Lords in 1971. “I 
believe in it as the first glamourizer of 
thought.” That was the theater to Laurence 
Olivier, and that was Olivier to all who fell 
under the glamorous spell he wove. More 
immediately and lastingly than any 
other modern actor, Olivier picked 
words off the playscript page, flung 
them passionately into the dark and 
secured them in the minds of theater- 
goers. Brilliance, for once, had its re- 
wards. As critic Kenneth Tynan pro- 
claimed in 1966, “Laurence Olivier at 
his best is what everyone has always 
meant by the phrase ‘a great actor.’” 
Director, producer, prime mover of 
Britain’s National Theater, embodier 
of the-most vital Shakespearean he- 
roes, Olivier at his death last week at 
82 held undisputed claim to yet an- 
other title: the 20th century’s defini- 
tive man of the theater. 

Like the century he almost 
spanned, Olivier the actor displayed 
turbulent energy, embraced awe- 
some excess; his genius and his folly 
fed each other spectacularly. Said 
Albert Finney, who in 1959 under- 
studied Olivier as Coriolanus: “He 
makes the climaxes higher, and he 
makes the depths of it lower, than 
you feel is possible in the text.” 

So too with the text and texture of 
Olivier’s life and career. He was the 
son of a fifth-generation Anglican 














would fall on his Oedipus, with its searing 
scream of self-revelation; after intermis- 
sion he would mince on as Mr. Puff, the 
giddy paragraphist of Sheridan’s The Crit- 
ic. It was all part of a 70-year striptease in 
which this consummate quick-change art- 
ist always had one more veil to remove, 
and proof of what director Peter Glenville 
called Olivier’s “greed for achievement.” 








clergyman, yet he found his soul upon 
the wicked stage. The foremost clas- 
sical actor of his time, he attained his first 
eminence as a West End matinee idol, and 
his second as a Hollywood dreamboat in 
Wuthering Heights (1939) and Rebecca 
(1940). Though he pored over scripts like a 
new critical scholar, he was an irrepress- 
ibly physical stage performer, scaling bal- 
conies and executing dizzying falls with 
Fairbanksian élan. Like many men, Olivi- 
er housed a congeries of contradictions; 
uniquely, he transformed them into liv- 
ing art. 

At the apex of his stage career—in the 
mid-'40s, when he and Ralph Richardson 
led the Old Vic company through trium- 
phal seasons in London and New York 
City—Olivier could spread out the ban- 
quet of those contradictions in a single eve- 
ning. In Henry IV, Part I, he was the stut- 
tering, heroic Hotspur; in Part I//, the 
cagey-senile Justice Shallow. The curtain 
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Hiding in plain sight: the Baron of Brighton in 1987 


Indisputably the century's definitive man of the theater. 


He first showed that good greed at age 
nine, on the auditorium stage of All Saints’ 
School in London. In the audience was 
Sybil Thorndike, then an Old Vic leading 
lady, who told Larry's father, “But this is 
an actor. Absolutely an actor. Born to it.” 
From a list of his acting credits at school 
(Maria in Twelfth Night, Kate in The 
Taming of the Shrew), one imagines that 
his teachers had already spotted what di- 
rector Elia Kazan would later cite as Oliv- 
ier's “girlish” quality. Throughout his ca- 
reer—as Lord Nelson in That Hamilton 
Woman, as Richard ITI, as the homicidal 
mystery writer in Sleuth—Olivier would 
bat his eyes at the audience, soliciting its 
surrender. But belying those feminine eyes 
were the cruel, pliant lips, and on them the 
smile of a tiger too fastidious to lick his 
chops in anticipation of a tasty meal. 

Emlyn Williams once remarked that 








Olivier had “always seemed to be at the 
height of his career.”’ Not quite so. In 1929, 
his first regular stint of acting in the West 
End, he was in and out of half a dozen in- 
different plays before Noél Coward cast 
him as the “other man” in Private Lives. 
Four years later, in Hollywood, he was 
fired from his first A-picture role as Greta 
Garbo’s lover in- Queen Christina. Once 
again Coward rescued Olivier, casting him 
in Theatre Royal (1934) asa dashing figure 
fashioned after John Barrymore, whose 
lightning sexuality Olivier had long ad- 
mired and would often emulate. 

In 1935 John Gielgud, the leading ex- 
ponent of romantic classicism, hired 
s Olivier to play Romeo to Gielgud’s | 
s Mercutio. Then they swapped roles, 
| and critics hailed the young boule- 
vardier as a rising tragedian. Years 
later, when asked to enumerate his 
rival’s strengths, Gielgud acutely re- 
plied, “Attention to detail; complete 
assurance in his conception of char- 
acter; athleticism; power; and 
originality.” 

By 1943, when Olivier, as a lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Navy,- was 
granted leave to make a film of Hen- 
ry V, he had synthesized all his gifts 
Here was a Henry true both to 
Shakespeare and to movie specta- 
cle—a Henry with Napoleonic mar- 
tial wiles and the careless charm ofa 
Cary Grant. It was the first of Olivi- 
er’s three Shakespeare films as pro- 
ducer, director and star. In Hamlet 
(1948), which won him Oscars for 
best picture and best actor, he 
turned the melancholy prince into a 
manic-depressive swashbuckler and 
Elsinore into a film-noir castle 
Richard III (1955) was his most 
masterly and entertaining picture 
Looking eerily Nixonian, Olivier’s 
Richard murdered with a style that 
suggested both deformed ambition 
and a sly sexual perversity. All three films 
convinced moviegoers that sentiments ex- 
pressed in iambic pentameter could be 
matters of life and death. 

Except in the Shakespeare films, Olivi- 
er in this period usually appeared with Viv- 
ien Leigh, his wife from 1940 to 1960. They 
had fallen in love as co-stars of the 1937 
film Fire over England; toured the US. ina 
Romeo and Juliet so poorly received that 
they had to refund money to angry ticket 
holders; returned to Broadway in 1951 in 
Antony and Cleopatra and Caesar and 
Cleopatra (dubbed by wags “Two on the 
Nile”). By the mid-’50s this beautiful ac- 
tress was tobogganing into mental illness 
and Olivier was in desperate need of a new 
challenge. Luck smiled from a surprising 
direction: the angry young Royal Court 
Theater. As Archie Rice in John Osborne’s 
The Entertainer (1957, filmed in 1959), a 
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without laser printing paper? 


Laser printers can produce text so 
sharp it looks typeset to all but the 
trained eye. 

Trouble is, ordinary copier paper 
can't give you all the sharpness your 
printer's capable of delivering. 

So Hammermill engineered laser 
printing paper—paper with the 
exceptionally hard, exceptionally 
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great actor found himself playing a seedy 


music-hall comic in a tantalizing blend of 
We Don’t Need Another Heroid 


The good guys are cyborgs in a pair of summer sequels 


parody and autobiography. 

Yet Olivier always remained a Pro- 
teus of the footlights; he bent, folded, spin- 
dled, mutilated himself to fit his dynamic 
conception of the roles. In early Shake- 
spearean parts, Olivier padded his legs so 
as to look good in tights. In 1945 he went 
toa gym to sculpt those legs into felicitous 
muscularity before playing Oedipus in a 
Greek kilt. To deepen his natural tenor 
voice into Othello’s baritone, he studied 
with a vocal coach and was soon speaking 
a full octave lower. His most faithful the- 
atrical aid was the makeup kit. Said Cow- 
ard: “I cannot think of any other living 
actor who has used such vast quantities of 
spirit gum with such gleeful abandon.” 


here was no Method to his masquer- 

ades. Graduates of the Actors Studio 
might psychoanalyze themselves into their 
roles; Olivier worked from the outside in, of- 
ten finding character in caricature, refusing 
only toerr on the side of restraint. Although 
it was what made him exciting to watch, his 
outsize playing occasionally exceeded con- 
ventional interpretations. Olivier’s Othello 
(1964, filmed the following year), with thick 
ruby lips and rolling Jamaican cadences, 
provoked charges of racism. His Shylock 
(1970, televised in 1974) was found by critic 
Clive James to resemble Disney's stingy zil- 
lionaire Scrooge McDuck. 

Late in his life Olivier might have re- 
tired on his laurels: the knighthood in 
1946, the life peerage in 1970, the thanks 
of several nations and generations. But in 
1974 nature played a dirty trick on this 
man for whom strength and agility were 
two tools of genius. Olivier was struck 
with dermatopolymyositis, a crippling de- 
generation of skin and muscular tissue. 
Although he had been robbed of the ener- 
gy to seize the stage eight times a week, 
Olivier could not stop working; he even 
“appeared,” as a recorded hologram, in 
the 1986 West End musical Time. He 
guested in British mini-series (Brideshead 
Revisited, Lost Empires). And he worked 
for any movie producer with gall and a 
ton of money. Dozens of robust cartoons 
followed: MacArthurs and moguls (The 
Betsy), wily old Jews (The Boys from Bra- 

- zil)and scheming Nazis (Marathon Man), 
all shamelessly strutting their charisma, 
all fulfilling critic Alan Brien’s dictum 
that “there is a kind of bad acting of 
which only a great actor is capable.” 

Olivier was still capable of greatness. In 
1982 he answered a last call from Shake- 
speare, playing King Lear for TV, ina mag- 
nificent portrayal that was also a literally 
death-defying gift to posterity. The boy of 
nine, mesmerized by the poetry of a 16th 
century playwright, was now a frail old man 
of 75, leaving a record of his transcendence 
for the electronic age and ages to come. The 
greatest actor of the century knew how to 
leave them begging for more. tT] 
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BY RICHARD CORLISS 


Us an oid-y world out there. Tabloids 

run factoids about humanoids on ste- 
roids. In a world gone synthetic, why 
should movies offer something as organic 
as a hero? Welcome, then, to the age of 
the heroid. In the old days, a hero like 
Bogart had brains and guts but also a nag- 








Gibson aims his lethal weapon 





Mad to the max, one more time. 


ging heart and the seductive scowl of ob- 
session. Often he failed; sometimes he 
died. He was real: us, with muscles. A he- 
roid, though, is just the muscles. He owes 
more to comic strips than to romantic or 
detective fiction. Never really alive, a he- 
roid cannot die; he must be available for 
the next assembly-line sequel. He is the 
cyborg chauffeur of mechanical movies. 
You can hear the clockwork sput- 
tering inside the brawny 
breastplate of this week's 
heroids: Los Angeles su- 
percop Martin Riggs (Mel 
Gibson) in Lethal Weapon 
2 and Her Majesty’s secret 
servant James Bond 
(Timothy Dalton) in Li- 
cence to Kill. Both men are 
rogue avengers, out for 
bloody justice against car- 
tels that have killed or 
threatened their partners 
and spouses. Both pictures, 
with their suavely de- 
praved drug lords and curt 
disregard for constitutional 
safeguards, play like ex- 
tended episodes of Miami 
Vice. Both scenarios 
choose their villains from 
the current list of least fa- 
vored nations: South Afri- 
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Dalton in Licence to Kill 
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ca in LW2, a thinly disguised Panama in 
Licence. “Remember,” Bond’s nemesis 
(Robert Davi) warns the film's Noriega, 
“you're only President for Life.” 

The dealer-diplomats in L W2 are just 
your ordinary bad guys. They keep zil- 
lions of Krugerrands on hand to finance 
their chicanery. They have a getaway 
helicopter conveniently waiting in down- 
town Los Angeles at the end ofa car chase 
that totals dozens of innocent drivers. 
Now if only this gang could shoot straight, 
they might rid the world of Detectives 
Riggs and Murtaugh (Danny Glover)— 
and spare moviegoers further sequels to 
the loathable smash hit of 1987. 

That first movie raised the craft of 
torture to a low art. Expect no less in 
LW2, directed by Richard Donner and 
written by Jeffrey Boam. This installment 
features a surfboard decapitation, death 
by carpenter's nail gun, a bomb wired toa 
very sensitive seat (plot device lifted from 
Elmore Leonard’s novel Freaky Deaky), 
and reduction of the Afrikaaner diaspora 
by about one-half. As Riggs tells Mur- 
taugh, “We're back! We're bad! You're 
black! I'm mad!” Mad to the max. Riggs 
may not know how to spell apartheid, but 
he knows whom he hates. He even knows 
how to strike a blow for American proper- 
ty values. When the Boers perforate his 
beachside shack, Riggs finds appropriate 
recourse. He kills their house. 

In Licence to Kill, the bad guys’ hide- 
away blows up real good too. And there 
are some great truck stunts. A pity no- 
body—not writers Michael G. Wilson and 
Richard Maibaum nor director John 
Glen—thought to give the 
humans anything very 
clever to do. The Bond 
women are pallid manne- 
quins, and so is the misused 
Dalton—a moving target 
in a Savile Row suit. For 
every plausible reason, he 
looks as bored in his sec- 
ond Bond film as Sean 
Connery did in his sixth. 

Licence’'s only innova- 
tion comes in the closing 
credits. To atone for 
Bond's use of cigarettes, 
the producers print the 
Surgeon General's caveat 
on the evils of tobacco. An- 
other warning would have 
been welcome: CAUTION: 
EXPOSURE TO HEROIDS 
MAY CAUSE SUMMER- 
MOVIE BURNOUT. ra 
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Russia’s 
Prophet 
In Exile 


ALEKSANDR SOLZHENITSYN 
publishes the first volume of his epic 
on the Bolshevik Revolution and gives 
a rare account of his life in Vermont 





BY PAUL GRAY 
A handwritten sign hangs beside the door of the 





Cavendish, Vt., general store: NO REST ROOMS. NO 

BARE FEET. NO DIRECTIONS TO THE SOLZHENITSYNS. 
An intriguing story can be read between these lines: not only 
the presence in this small (pop. 1,355) Vermont town of a 
world-renowned Russian author but also the determination 
of his adopted Yankee neighbors to protect his privacy. 

Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn arrived in Cavendish with his 
wife Natalya and four sons in 1976, some 24 years after he 
had been charged with treason and forcibly exiled from the 
Soviet Union. Settling in at a 50-acre mountain retreat, 
purchased with royalties from Western publications of his 
works, the author of such books as Cancer Ward and The 
First Circle gradually disappeared from headlines and pub- 
lic view. Admiring pilgrims hoping for a glimpse of the 
1970 Nobel laureate—as well as suspected KGB snoops— 
were discouraged by the natives and by an impressive secu- 
rity system ringing the enclosure. 

These outward signs of reclusiveness prompted much 
speculation. What was Solzhenitsyn doing in his bucolic 
isolation? After 13 years, an answer is finally emerging, 
and it is mind boggling. Aided by Natalya (“I don’t think I 
could have done it without my wife”), he has constructed a 
virtual factory of literature. Laboring nearly twelve hours a 
day, seven days a week in a three-story building behind his 
house that serves both as a workplace and library and asa 
typesetting and proofreading center, he has produced more 
than 5,000 printed pages in Russian of an epic called The 
Red Wheel. Using the techniques of fiction but based on 
exhaustive historical research, this project aims at nothing 
less than a vast overview of the events leading up to and 
culminating in the Russian Revolution of 1917. 

It will be years before the complete cycle of novels is 
available in English. But an enormous preview of what lies 
in store is being published this week as August 19/4 (Far- 
rar, Straus & Giroux; 854 pages; $50 hardback, $19.95 pa- 
per). This novel first appeared in English in 1972; after his 
banishment from the U.S.S.R., Solzhenitsyn was free to ex- 
plore new troves of archival material, particularly at Stan- 











ford’s Hoover Institution, and has now expanded the text 
by some 300 pages. Much of the additional material con- 
cerns the evil (in Solzhenitsyn’s view) activities of Lenin 
during Russia’s hasty entrance into World War I, and the 
heroic (ditto) career of Pyotr Stolypin, the Prime Minister 
under Czar Nicholas II who was assassinated in 1911 by an 
anarchist named Dmitri Bogrov. Translated by Harry T. 
Willetts, this version is essentially a brand-new work. 

And it is not, it must be added, a day at the beach. 
Those who feel guilty, summer after summer, about not 
reading War and Peace can positively grovel at the pros- 
pect of the unquestionably difficult and demanding August 
1914. It offers an encompassing narrative, told from dozens 
of different perspectives, of Russian life circa 1914 and of 
the nation’s stark unpreparedness for the military offensive 
launched against Germany in August of that year. With 
this story Solzhenitsyn mixes snippets from contemporary 
newspapers, a succession of official documents and a series 
of “Screens,” scenes described as if they were intended for a 
film script. The overall effect of this avalanche of informa- 
tion is daunting indeed. 

But patient readers will be amply rewarded. The maze 
of detail can be captivating. Characters are introduced and 
then vanish for hundreds of pages, only to reappear memo- 
rably. At the same time, individual identities are forged 
and melted in the crucible of history. Throughout the pan- 
oramic events, a persistent voice points out the folly and 
tragedy of what is being recorded: a cataclysm that 
wrecked a nation and changed the modern world. 

Late in the 20th century, Solzhenitsyn has produced a 
19th century icon, a saga that presupposes a readership in- 
telligent and leisured enough to follow and stick with it. 
Coming from someone else, this novel—not to mention the 
looming immensity of The Red Wheel—would seem either 
quixotic or an example of monumental hubris. But the au- 
thor, 70, has spent his adult life challenging impossible 
odds, and recent events indicate that he may be winning. 


ing. The monthly Moscow literary journal Novy Mir 

will soon begin publishing excerpts from The Gulag 
Archipelago, Solzhenitsyn’s searing account of political 
prisoners, himself included, in the extended network of 
Stalinist labor camps; the entire work will also be published 
in book form. And the Union of Soviet Writers recently an- 
nounced the reversal of its 1969 decision to expel the au- 
thor from its ranks for “antisocial behavior” and called on 
the Supreme Soviet to give back Solzhenitsyn's citizenship. 

Vadim Borisov, the Novy Mir editor who is handling Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s literary affairs in the Soviet Union, has no doubts 
about the author's importance to his homeland: “Tf all of Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s works had been published in their time and not 
banned, the character of Russian prose today would be dif- 
ferent. When his epic historical cycle is read in its entirety, it 
will have the same significance for Russian literature as 
Dante’s Divine Comedy has for European literature.” 

In his splendid exile in Vermont, the author busies himself 
preparing the final pages of The Red Wheel. With the major 
work of his crowded, harrowing life all but behind him, he 
strikes loved ones and friends as more relaxed. His eye now in 
life, as it has always been in his writing, seems serenely and 
confidently fixed on eternity. —With reporting by David Aikman/ 
Cavendish and John Kohan/Moscow 


& uddenly, his reputation in the Soviet Union is soar- 
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In his first major American interview since 1979, 
Solzhenitsyn reflects on his work, his past and his 


country’s turbulent history 


BY DAVID AIKMAN 


Q. The novel August 1914 was first published in 1971 in Rus- 
sian, and now the English translation of a completely new edition 
is just being published. Why did you feel it necessary to add 
some 300 pages to the original manuscript? 

A. The chapter on Lenin is the first addition, But the great- 
er number of new chapters came from the fact that, with 
the years, I understood that the movement toward revolu 
tion and its causes could not be understood simply in terms 








“For 70 years, we 


everything in our 
country, the life of 
the people, its 


basis.” 


of World War I, 1914. My ini- 
tial conception was one that 
the majority of those in the 
West and East today share, 
namely that the main decisive 
event was the so-called Octo- 
ber Revolution and its conse- 
quences. But it became clear to 
me gradually that the main 
and decisive event was not the 
October Revolution, and that 
it wasn’t a revolution at all 
What we mean by revolution is 
a massive spontaneous event, 
and there was nothing of the 
sort in October. The true revo- 
lution was the February Revo- 
lution. The October Revolu- 
tion does not even deserve the 
name revolution. It was a coup 
d'état, and all through the 
1920s the Bolsheviks them- 
selves called it the “October 
coup.” In the Soviet Union 
they consciously and artificially replaced the February 
Revolution with the October one 


Q. Do you think, then, that the February Revolution was more of 
a break with Russian history than the October Revolution? 

A. Yes, it was much more of a break. The February sys- 
tem—if you can call it that—never even got established be- 
fore it already started to collapse. It was collapsing from 
week to week. The October coup only picked up the power 
that was lying on the ground and that belonged to no one 


Q. Why did you decide to call the entire cycle of novels The Red 
Wheel, and why do you refer to each different stage in the narra- 
tive asa “knot” [uze/in Russian]? 

A. We are not talking about the wheels of a car, after all 


have been destroying 


biological, ecological, 
moral and economic 
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We are talking about a gigantic cosmic wheel, like a spiral 
galaxy, an enormous wheel that once it starts to turn—then 
everybody, including those who turn in it, becomes a help- 
less atom. A gigantic process that you can’t stop once it has 
started. And I used the knots for the following reason: I 
started to deal with the period 1914-22. If I were to rewrite 
in detail about the period 1914-22, the volume would be too 
great, so I reached for episodes where I thought the course 
of events was being decided. These are the knots, the most 
decisive moments, where everything is rolled up and tied in 
a knot. 


Q. The one person in this novel whom you obviously admire 
greatly is [Russian Prime Minister Pyotr] Stolypin. How would 
you summarize his role in Russian history? 
A. What is characteristic is that during the years he was ac- 
tive, conservative circles considered him the destroyer of 
Russia. And the Kadets [Constitutional Democrats], who 
considered themselves liberals but were in fact radicals in 
the European context, called him a conservative. Actually, 
he was a liberal. He thought that before creating civil soci- 
ety, we had tocreate the citizen, and therefore before giving 
the illiterate peasant all sorts of rights, you had to elevate 
him economically. This was a very constructive idea. Stoly- 
pin was, without doubt, the major political figure in Rus- 
sian 20th century history. And when the revolution oc- 
curred, it was the free democratic regime of February 1917 
that abolished all his reforms and went back to square one. 
For 70 years, we have been destroying everything in 
our country, the life of the people, its biological, ecological, 
moral and economic basis. Naturally, people look to the 
past for some point of support, some constructive idea. 
Now people are looking here and there and finally coming 
across Stolypin’s reforms and how he dealt with the 
peasantry. 


Q. How do you see Lenin in the whole complex of Russian 
culture? 

A. Lenin had little in common with Russian culture. Of 
course, he graduated from a Russian gymnasium [high 
school]. He must have read Russian classics. But he was pen- 
etrated with the spirit of internationalism. He did not belong 
to any nation himself. He was “inter” national—between na- 
tions. During 1917, he showed himself to be in the extreme 
left wing of revolutionary democracy. Everything that hap- 
pened in 1917 was guided by [proponents of] revolutionary 
democracy, but it all fell out of their hands. They were not 
sufficiently consistent, not sufficiently merciless, while he 
was merciless and consistent to the end, and in that sense his 
appearance in Russian history was inevitable. 


Q. The English philosopher Bertrand Russell, who was a self- 
professed atheist, met Lenin and said he thought Lenin was the 
most evil man he had ever met. Do you think Lenin was evil? 

A. I never met Lenin, but I can confirm this. He was un- 
commonly evil. 


Q. What do you mean by evil? 

A. The absence of any mercy, the absence of any humanity 
in his approach to the people, the masses, to anyone who 
did not follow him precisely. If anyone deviated the least 
little bit from him, like the Mensheviks, for example, he 
turned on them, he reviled them, he used every term of im- 
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precation against them. He hated them. Even without us- 
ing the word “evil” in a broad, metaphysical sense, you can 
still apply this word to Lenin in its everyday meaning. 


Q. Some critics have accused you of anti-Semitism on the basis 
of your depiction of the terrorist Bogrov in August 1914, and 
one writer even used the words “a new Protocols of the Learned 
Elders of Zior’’ to describe the book. What is your response to 
these accusations? 

A. 1 described Bogrov in the most realistic way, with every 
detail of his life, his family, his ideology and his behavior. I 
recognized his brother’s interpretation of him as the most 
correct and convincing. In no way did I belittle the heroic 
impulse that moved him. I think that the application of the 
term anti-Semitic to August 1914 is an unscrupulous tech- 
nique. I had earlier thought this was possible only in the So- 
viet Union. The book was not yet available because I had 
not released it, but people stated quite loudly that this was a 
disgusting, imperialist, revolting, loathsome book, etc. It 
wasn't possible to check what was being said, because peo- 
ple couldn't obtain the book. 

But what is really at issue here? The word anti- 
Semitism is often used thoughtlessly and carelessly, and 
its actual meaning becomes soft and squishy. I would pro- 
pose the following definition: anti-Semitism is a preju- 
diced and unjust attitude toward the Jewish nation as a 
whole. If one accepts this definition, it becomes clear that 
not only is there no anti-Semitism in August 1914 but it 
would be impossible to have anti-Semitism in any genu- 
inely artistic work. No real artist could be prejudiced and 
unjust toward any entire nation without destroying the 
artistic integrity of his entire work. A work of art is al- 
ways multidimensional, is never made up of empty 
abstractions. 

My novel has no generalizations about the Jewish na- 
tion in it. In writing a book one cannot always ask, How 
will this be interpreted? You have to think, What actually 
happened? My duty was to describe things as they 
happened. 


Q. Do you believe the completed Red Wheel will be published 
some day in the Soviet Union? 
A. I have no doubt about that. 


Q. You have said your writings must return to the Soviet Union 
before you are willing to do so. 

A. Yes. I worked 53 years on The Red Wheel. Everything I 
have thought, discovered and worked over in my mind has 
gone into it. If I had to return to the Soviet Union prior to 
The Red Wheel, | would be sort of mute. No one would 
know where I stood. I would have expressed nothing. Once 
people read it, then we can talk. The book has to be avail- 
able at every bookstore in the U.S.S.R. 

But more generally, my return does not depend only on 
me. The Soviet authorities have never yet rescinded the 
charge of treason that was lodged against me. There, I am 
considered subject to criminal sanctions for betraying my 
own country. 

[Natalya Solzhenitsyn interjects:| The day before he 
was exiled, he was formally accused of treason. Nobody 
has ever changed this. 

{Solzhenitsyn continues:] And then, instead of maybe 
shooting me, they exiled me. 









Q. You have said you are a writer in the 19th century Russian 
tradition. What do you mean by this? 

A. It does not mean following precisely the genres and the 
artistic techniques of the period. Far from it. My material is 
entirely unusual and requires its own genres and its own 
technique. But it does mean maintaining the responsibility 
toward the reader, toward one’s own country and toward 
oneself, which was found in Russian 19th century literature 
They wrote very responsibly. They did not play games 


Q. The American novelist Henry James once described Russian 
novels as “huge, loose, baggy monsters.” Your own Red Wheel 
epic will result in several thousand pages, many times larger in 
fact than War and Peace. ts there something about the Russian 
condition and Russian literature that asks for much greater 
length in the novel than is usual in other countries? 

A. Mine is indeed very large, I admit. There is an apho- 
rism: He who forgets his own history is condemned to re- 
peat it. If we don’t know our own history, we will simply 
have to endure all the same mistakes, sacrifices and absur- 
dities all over again. This book is not designed to be read 
through easily, for amusement, but to understand our his- 
tory. And to understand our history, I feel that my readers 
definitely need this book 


Q. So then, in your view, literature continues to have a very high, 
moral, philosophical and political purpose? 
A. Yes, in Russia it’s always been that way 





Q. You have been compared with both Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, | 


both in scope of your subject matter and in your treatment of the 
psychology and ideas of your characters. What is your relation- 
ship to each of these two authors? 


A. I have a very great feeling of respect and kinship to both | 


of them, although in different ways. I am closer to Tolstoy 
in the form of the narrative, of the delivery of material, the 
variety of characters and circumstances. But I am closer to 
Dostoyevsky in my understanding of the spiritual interpre- 
tation of history. 
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Q. Did you feel a sense of destiny even when you were quite 
young, that you had something very important to write, to tell 
the world? 

A. Apparently, there is some sort of intuition. We don’t 
know where it comes from, but we have it. From the age of 
nine, I knew I was going to be.a writer, although I didn’t 
know what I was going to write about. Shortly after that, I 
was burned by the revolutionary theme, and so, starting in 
1936, at age 18, I never had any hesitation about my theme, 
and there is nothing that could have deflected me from it 
Sometimes you have a strange premonition. For instance, I 
started describing General Alexander Krymov. Knowing 
almost nothing about him, I simply made a provisional 
sketch as I imagined him, and later I learned that I had de- 
scribed him almost as though I had seen him. It was aston- 
ishing how well I guessed him. 


Q. As a young man, at one point you were a convinced Commu- 
nist, a member of the Komsomol. How did you come to change 
your ideas and become a Christian believer? 

A. Let me make a correction. I was raised by my elders in 
the spirit of Christianity, and almost through my school 
years, up to 17 or 18, I was in opposition to Soviet educa- 
tion. I had to conceal this from others. But this force field 
of Marxism, as developed in the Soviet Union, has such 
an impact that it gets into the brain of the young man 
and little by little takes over. From age 17 or 18, I did 
change internally, and from that time, I became a Marx- 
ist, a Leninist, and believed in all these things. I lived that 
way up through the university and the war and up until 
prison, but in prison, I encountered a very broad variety 
of people. I saw that my convictions did not have a solid 
basis, could not stand up in dispute, and I had to re- 
nounce them. Then the question arose of going back to 
what I had learned as a child. It took more than a year or 
so. Other believers influenced me, but basically it was a 
return to what I had thought before. The fact that I was 
dying also shook me profoundly. At age 34 I was told I 
could not be saved, and then I returned to life. These 
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kinds of upheavals always have an impact on a person’s 
convictions 


Q. Your ideas of both the Christian faith, in the form of Russian 
Orthodoxy, and of Russian nationalism have caused some crit- 
ics to accuse you of being chauvinistic and xenophobic. Are you 
a Russian nationalist, and what does that mean to you? 

A. It is quite extraordinary the extent to which I have 
been lied about. I will give you some of the accusations 
that are made about me: that I am an advocate of theoc- 
racy, that I want the state to be run by priests. But I have 
never written such a thing. Also, Iam supposedly nostal- 
gic for the Czars and want our modern Communist Rus- 
sia to go back to czarism. Now, aside from the fact that 





I have to say this was especially saddening, because 
the main idea of the Harvard speech—*A World Split 
Apart’”’—which is very important for the U.S. and West- 
ern thought, is that the world is not monolinear, not made 
up of homogeneous parts that all follow the same course. 
The mistake of the West, and this is how I started my 
Harvard speech, is that everyone measures other civiliza- 
tions by the degree to which they approximate Western 
civilization. If they do not approximate it, they are hope- 
less, dumb, reactionary and don’t have to be taken into 
account. This viewpoint is dangerous. 


| Q. Today there are events of enormous significance taking 


place both in the Soviet Union and throughout the whole Com- 


only an imbecile thinks that one can bring back the past, | munist world. Why do you choose to be silent about these 


nowhere have I written anything of 
the sort. Nowhere have I written 
that the monarchy is an ideal sys- 
tem. Everything comes from the 
fact that in the Soviet Union, Nich- 
olas I] was characterized as less 
than human, as a monkey, as the ul- 
timate scoundrel, but I described 
him as a real person, as a human 
being. In other words, I deviated 
from the norm 

Some people distort things con- 
sciously, others just don’t take the 
trouble to check their sources. It is 
remarkable. and it makes me 
ashamed of journalists. No one ever 
gives any quotes. The same is true for 
the charge that I am a nationalist. I 
ama patriot. I love my motherland. I 
want my country, which is sick, 
which for 70 years has been de- 
stroyed, and is on the very edge of 
death, I want it to come back to life. 
But this doesn’t make mea national- 
ist. | don’t want to limit anyone else. 
Every country has its own patriots 
who are concerned with its fate. 


Q. How do you account for the violent feelings about your 
views? 

A. In Europe the response to me is very varied. But in the 
Soviet Union and the U:S., it’s like an assembly line: all 
opinions about me are exactly the same. In the Soviet 
Union I can understand it. It is due to the Politburo. They 
push a button, and everybody speaks the way the Politbu- 
ro orders. But in the U.S, fashion is very important. If the 
winds of fashion are blowing in one direction, everybody 
writes one way and with perfect unanimity. It is perfectly 
extraordinary. 

Then there was the Harvard speech [in 1978], where I 
expressed my views about the weaknesses of the U.S., as- 
suming that democracy is thirsty for criticism and likes it 
Maybe democracy likes and wants criticism, but the press 
certainly does not. The press got very indignant, and from 
that point on, I became the personal enemy, as it were, of 
the American press because I had touched that sensitive 
spot. Some people said. “Why did our leaders take him 
into this country so uncritically? They shouldn't have tak- 
en him in.” 








changes? 

A. If I had started being silent at 
the onset of these changes, it might 
have been surprising. But I started 
in 1983, before there was even any 
suggestion of these changes. Was I 
going to interrupt my work and 
start acting as a political commen- 
tator? I didn’t want to do that. I had 
to finish my work. I am over 70 
years old, and age is pressing on me. 


Q. You have said the moral life of the 
West has declined during the past 300 
years. What do you mean by that? 

A. There is technical progress, but 
this is not the same thing as the 
progress of humanity as such. In ev- 
ery civilization this process is very 
complex. In Western civiliza- 
tions—which used to be called 
Western-Christian but now might 
better be called Western-Pagan— 
along with the development of in- 
tellectual life and science, there has 
been a loss of the serious moral ba- 
sis of society. During these 300 
years of Western civilization, there 
has been a sweeping away of duties and an expansion of 
rights. But we have two lungs. You can’t breathe with just 
one lung and not with the other. We must avail ourselves 
of rights and duties in equal measure. And if this is not es- 
tablished by the law, if the law does not oblige us to do 
that, then we have to control ourselves. When Western 
society was established, it was based on the idea that each 
individual limited his own behavior. Everyone under- 
stood what he could do and what he could not do. The law 
itself did not restrain people. Since then, the only thing we 
have been developing is rights, rights, rights, at the ex- 
pense of duty. 


Q. More than anything else, your reputation in world literature 
is linked to your searing portrayal of Soviet labor camps. Did 
your experience of the camps provide you with a dimension of 
understanding of Soviet life that you could not have had with- 
out it? 

A. Yes, because in those circumstances human nature be- 
comes very much more visible. I was very lucky to have 
been in the camps—and especially to have survived. @ 
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cialization is a way of life. 





We’re the nation’s leader in group Long Term Disability insurance* and a top provider of Individual 
Disability protection. 

But we never forget we're from Maine. 

You see, the need to be focused has always been important to the way of life here. As a result, we concentrate 
on only one thing—developing income protection plans which are truly innovative and responsive. 

And by doing this, we enable you to offer your employees disability, group life, retirement and flexible bene- 
fit programs that are specifically designed to meet their needs better. 

We’re UNUM. Ask your insurance professional about our special capabilities. Or call us at 1-800-634-8026 


(in Maine 1-800-356-8111). And then you’ll see why our name means number one 
in income protection. mm ONUM. 


Our name means number one. 
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Technology 





Trying to Decipher Babel 








BY BARRY HILLENBRAND TOK YO 


he machine clearly does not like poet- 

ry. It won't touch the stuff. Nor is it 
very fond of novels. Theoretically, it could 
cope with some of Hemingway's short, 
simple sentences, though it could never 
make anything of long, convoluted pas- 
sages from Faulkner. But give the Toshiba 
AS-TRANSAC computer a thoroughly 
dull, straightforward instruction manual, 
and it will earnestly chomp its way through 
page after page. What it does with those 
pages is the amazing part. The Toshiba 
machine has linguistic ability far beyond 
the powers of past generations of comput- 
ers: it can translate, at least crudely, one 
language into another. In this case, the 
computer converts simple English into ser- 
viceable, if stilted Japanese. 

The AS-TRANSAC is one of more 
than half a dozen machine-translation 
systems being energetically developed in 
Japan. With their strong thirst for infor- 





mation from other nations and a growing | 


need to disseminate their documents 
around the world, the Japanese urgently 
require computers that can translate. A 
few machines, such as the Toshiba model 
and Fujitsu’s Atlas system, are already in 
operation, helping Japanese companies 
like Mazda translate technical material. 
A powerful computer called SHALT, de- 
signed by IBM Japan, is being used exten- 
sively for in-house translations. In 1988 
SHALT converted four IBM manuals 
from English into Japanese. This year the 
target is 20 to 30. Predicts Kiyotaka Ya- 
sui, manager of the language and image- 
technology section at IBM Japan’s Tokyo 
research laboratory: “In five years the in- 
ternal-publication department of IBM Ja- 
pan will be fulfilling 100% of its transla- 
tion requirements via machines.” 

But human translators should have no 
fear that their jobs are imperiled—at least 
for now. None of the new systems are yet 
able to take a page of text and render it 
unerringly into a different language with- 
out the aid of a bilingual editor who can 
fine-tune the output for ambiguities in the 
vocabulary, to say nothing of shades of 
meaning. “A truly automatic system is a 
dream at the moment,” admits Makoto 
Ihara, manager of Toshiba’s computer 
product-planning department. Says Ka- 
zunori Muraki, a leading researcher at 
NEC: “Machine translation is only to re- 
duce the work involved in human 
translation.” 

And that it does. The present genera- 
tion of machine-translation systems, 
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| Japanese translating machines make languages less foreign 


which are priced between $30,000 and 
$70,000, can nearly double the output of 
translators of technical documents. The 
savings, especially for small firms unable 
to maintain a large staff of skilled transla- 
tors, can be considerable. 

“Seven or eight years ago,” says Koi- 
chi Takeda, a researcher at IBM Japan, 
“everyone was saying machine transla- 
tion was a technology of the future. But 
now we have it.” 

Considering the complexity of the 
task, the progress in machine translation 
has been startling. Essentially, the trans- 





lating machine analyzes the syntax of an 
English sentence, determining its gram- 
matical structure and identifying, for ex- 
ample, the subject, verb, objects and mod- 
ifiers. Then the words are translated by an 
English-Japanese dictionary. Next, an- 
other part of the computer program ana- 
lyzes the resulting awkward jumble of 
words and meanings, and generates an in- 
telligible sentence based on the rules of 
Japanese syntax and the machine’s un- 
derstanding of what the original English 
sentence meant. 

That is not as simple as it sounds (as- 
suming it sounds simple at all). Each com- 
puter company has devised strikingly dif- 
ferent sets of programs to deal with the 
fiendish complexities of the two lan- 
guages. One step in the IBM system, for 
example, refashions the English sentence 
structure and word order to resemble Jap- 
anese syntax. The result occasionally 
reads like the faulty work ofa ninth-grade 





| around the world. 





Japanese student of English. The articles 
and subjects are gone, and the verb dan- 
gles clumsily at the end. Only after the 
English sentence has been transformed 
into Japanese syntax are the words 
translated. 

Japan’s computer makers are devel- 
oping machines that can translate freely 
among several different languages. Fu- 
jitsu, for example, has a prototype called 
Atlas 2 that can deal with Japanese, 
French, German and English. In the near 
future, Spanish, Chinese and Korean will 
be added. To make such systems as simple 
as possible, programmers have invented a 
coded, largely numerical language called 
“interlingual.” 

Instead of translating directly from 
Japanese into German, the computer 
would translate from Japanese into inter- 


lingual and then into German. This pro- 
cess cuts down on the number of dictio- 
naries that programmers have to 
construct. A Japanese-interlingual dictio- 
nary would be needed, but not a Japa- 
nese-German, Japanese-French or Japa- 
nese-Spanish. Explains Hiroshi Uchida, a 
researcher at Fujitsu: “If we did not use 
interlingual, then each pair of languages 
would require the development of a spe- 
cific set of grammatical rules and a bilin- 
gual dictionary. Interlingual acts as the 
hub of a wheel.” 

The market for such machines will be 
vast. Says Yasuyo Kikuta, a researcher in 
artificial intelligence at Fujitsu: “Since we 
Japanese have so much trouble in the area 
of foreign languages, machine translation 
is the kind of tool all Japanese desire.” 
And since many people in other nations 
are not linguistic whizzes either, sales of 
the electronic translators should be brisk 
a 
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The Rights of Frozen Embryos 





Complex, painful dilemmas are raised by in vitro fertilization 





BY JOHN ELSON 





s ethicist Thomas Shannon sees it, 

“The application of in vitro fertiliza- 
tion has moved almost overnight from the 
lab to the clinic.” Shannon, who teaches 
at Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 
Massachusetts, might have added, and 
into the law courts as well. Like many 
other modern technological wonders, the 
artificial union of sperm and ovum to 
form a zygote, which is then frozen for 
eventual implantation in a woman’s 
womb, has gone from the near mi- 
raculous to the almost mundane— 
and ultimately to the moral dilem- 
ma. One current legal case addresses 
two of the key ethical questions 
raised by in vitro technology: Who 
should exercise primary rights over 
the frozen embryo? And what rights, 
if any, does the embryo have? 

In 1986 Risa and Steven York 
entered an in vitro fertilization 
program operated by the Howard 
and Georgeanna Jones Institute for 
Reproductive Medicine in Norfolk, 
Va. But three implants failed. The 
Yorks, who last year moved from 
New Jersey to California, asked the 
| institute to ship their frozen embryo 
to a comparable facility at Los An- 
geles’ Good Samaritan Hospital, 
where Dr. Richard Marrs was pre- 
pared to supervise its implantation. 
Much to the couple’s surprise, Jones 
refused, arguing that the consent 
agreement signed by the Yorks gave 
them no rights to the embryo outside 
his institute’s jurisdiction. In effect, 
Jones contended, the Yorks have 
only four choices: they could have their 
embryo implanted at the institute, donate 
it to another couple, offer it for experi- 
mentation or destroy it. 

Last month a federal judge denied the 
Yorks’ request for a preliminary injunc- 
tion against the institute and ordered that 
the case be tried by a jury in the fall. The 
decision was a blow to the Yorks, for 
whom time is critical. Risa is 39, and the 
spontaneous abortion rate for in vitro im- 
plants increases dramatically in women 
beyond the age of 40. Also, the longest re- 
corded freezing of an embryo that was lat- 
er successfully implanted is 28 months; 
the Yorks’ embryo has been in a cryogen- 
ic state for 24 months. 

Cases like the Yorks’ are bound to 
multiply. The nation’s population of fro- 
zen embryos exceeds 4,000, and state laws 
governing their use are often in conflict 


with one another or at odds with reality. 
In Louisiana, for example, a 1986 statute 
defines a frozen embryo as a juridical per- 
son—meaning that it has legal status and 
can be represented by an attorney in court 
proceedings. But under another Louisiana 
law, a woman can legally abort an im- 
planted embryo through the first trimes- 
ter. In an attempt to resolve some uncer- 
tainties, an ethics committee of the 
Virginia-based American Association of 
Tissue Banks is drafting rules for the han- 


Jurisdictional battle: the Yorks in Los Angeles 








created this life, so I can decide what to do 
with it.’ But he only provided the tools, 
not the materials.” 

Nonetheless, most ethicists agree that 
the couple’s proprietary right to their em- 
bryo is not absolute. Some specialists 
contend that institutes and laboratories 
should have the right to prevent couples 
from authorizing inappropriate experi- 
mentation on embryos. These experts be- 
lieve that couples considering in vitro 
fertilization should seek professional 
counseling as a matter of course. They 
should decide in advance what is to be 
done with the zygote if they do not use it 
because of death or divorce, and their de- 
cision should always be codified in a legal- 
ly binding contract. “The power to decide 
should be agreed upon at inception,” 
says John Robertson, a University 
of Texas law professor who serves 
on the ethics committee of the 
American Fertility Society. 

Such contracts might preclude 
the kind of puzzle raised by a Blount 
County, Tenn., divorce case that is 
still being adjudicated. Mary Sue 
Davis wants her and her husband’s 
frozen embryos kept in storage in 
case she wishes to use or donate 
them. Husband Junior Davis wishes 
them destroyed, arguing that their 
use after the divorce would force 
him into unwanted fatherhood. 

Many ethicists have problems 
with the Louisiana law, which was 
designed with the laudable goal of 
protecting the embryo from experi- 
mental misuse or casual destruction. | 
For example, does the statute’s defi- 
nition of the zygote as a juridical 
person mean that it has inheritance 
rights? Many secular experts argue 
that an embryo need not have the 
protection accorded human life until 
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dling and disposition of frozen embryos. 

Without prejudging the York case, 
many ethicists believe that as a general 
rule, a couple’s primary claim to use of its 
embryo has a sound basis in law and com- 
mon sense. “When a physician starts 
owning embryos and making decisions 
for his patients,” says Marrs, co-founder 
of Good Samaritan’s Institute for Repro- 
ductive Research, “there'll be no stopping 
anyone who has anything to do with preg- 
nancy from getting involved.” The Ro- 
man Catholic Church, in company with 
many conservative Protestant groups, op- 
poses all in vitro fertilization. Nonethe- 
less, the Yorks have received moral sup- 
port in their suit from the Right to Life 
League of Southern California. “Howard 
Jones has no rights in this matter,” says 
president Susan Carpenter McMillan. 
“He’s playing God—in effect saying ‘I 





A couple's claim should be primary but not absolute. 





the fetus begins to take on recogniz- 
able features—roughly, at the sixth 
week of pregnancy. But because of its hu- 
man potential, these ethicists say, the fro- 
zen embryo should not be treated as mere 
tissue. Thus they see the donation of an 
embryo by one couple to another as anal- 
ogous to adoption, but they argue that the 
marketing of zygotes is as repugnant as 
the sale of children. 

Beyond that, notes Dr. Kathleen 
Nolan of New York’s Hastings Center, 
“there is no consensus on how to talk 
about frozen embryos.” In fact, she ob- 
serves, the ethical debate is even less 
focused than the unending rhetorical 
battle over abortion. Which means, 
ultimately, that all concerned have | 
a lot of hard thinking to do before 
legislatures and courts can begin to 
determine where rights and wrongs 
begin. —-Reported by Mary Cronin/New York 
and Frank Feldinger/Los Angeles 
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“WHEN IT COMES TO TELEPHONE 
TECHNOLOGY, THE BIG APPLE HAS 
NOTHING ON BIG BEAR? 


CHARLTON HESTON FOR CONTEL 
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Main Street may be a long way from Wall Street, but it’s never sounded 
better. Because Contel’s going out of its way to bring the latest technology to 
towns all over America. 

It might be digital telephone switches, or an invisible network of fiber 
optic cable. But the technology we develop for America’s top companies can 
further the fortunes of smaller businesses too. And Conte! wouldn't have it any 
other way. 

Our customers may live in two different worlds, but our service is 
bringing them closer together. 


CGHTEL. 


We go out of our way. 























Rejoice, Royal Watchers 


Big sister has given her approval. PRINCESS DIANA was as surprised 

as anyone else when her younger brother CHARLES, VISCOUNT AL- 

THORP, 25, abandoned his Champagne Charlie image and proposed— 

in time-honored manner—on bended knee. But she was delighted with 
| model VICTORIALOCKWOOD, 24, whom she met during the couple's 
| six-week courtship. Charles, a reporter on nec’s Today show, says it 
was love at first glance. “We are both dead certain,” he proclaimed. 
Plans for an autumn marriage are perking up royal watchers, who have 
| gone for nearly a year without a wedding or a baby. 


lotta love, since the master 

showman is 102. His latest 

flame: Frankie, a musical 

version of Frankenstein 

that he’s readying for New 

York City this year. Mr 
: m = Abbott—only close friends 
3 address him otherwise 
has put his wizard'’s touch 
on some 120 productions 
but cautions, “You don’t 
know how good anything 
is until it’s in front of an 
audience. You want to see 
if they laugh in the right 
places.’’ If they don’t, 
there’s an unstoppable 
play doctor in the house: a 
certain Mr. Abbott 


Mr. Wizard 


“T fall in love with what- 
ever I'm working on,” says 
George Abbott. That's a 
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Hot Freebies 


“Tt’s me on this album,” says 
Gloria Estefan proudly of her 
hot new showcase Cuts Both 
Ways. Miami Sound Ma- 
chineand its lead singer spice 
up the mainstream with their 
blend of salsa and pop, and 
her influence on last week’s 
release is powerful. She wrote 
seven of its ten songs, and on 
the CDand cassette sings two 
of them in English and Span- 
ish. Even if they don’t under- 
stand the language, she says, 
“people should like getting 
two free songs.” 








lady who had lost a glass slip- 
per. “It's going to be scary,” 
says Greg Louganis, the Olym- 
pic gold medalist who'll soon 
make his professional act- 
ing debut on a Long Beach, 
Calif., stage in—what else? — 
Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
Cinderella, with Juliet Lam- 
bert. Singing, sighs Louganis, 
is harder than taking a dive. 


Dry Prince 


Once upon a time, there lived 
a handsome young man who 
wore tiny swim trunks and 
could dive better than any- 
one else, Venturing far from 
his lofty aeries, he came to a 
make-believe kingdom and 
was turned into a prince des- 
tined to search for a young 





Kosher Roster 


Take the Jewish All-Star baseball team. 
Please. Seriously, though, a poll taken 
by Manhattan’s Stage Deli has pro- 
duced a standout bunch of all-time, all- 
Jewish players. Dodger pitcher SANDY 
KOUFAX received the most votes, and 
Detroit's legendary HANK GREEN- 
BERG, whose autobiography was pub- 
lished posthumously this spring, made 
the cut with no trouble. Rounding out 
the squad were two blacks who follow 
Judaism: the Twins’ ROD CAREW and 
Yankee ELLIOTT MADDOX. 
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The Queen Stands Trial 


Greed and corned beefat the Helmsleys’ palace 





ja tec 


er trial is barely under 
H...). but the verdict from 
curbside and cartoonists is 
already in. “You rich people, 
you ought to go to jail. You're 
guilty,” a stranger told her, 
leaning into her face as she 
lunched on tuna salad in 
the courthouse cafeteria. The 
day she met her jury, she was 
caricatured in New York's 
Daily News in full royal 
garb—striding through a jail. 

The object of this 
vengeful anticipation is 
Leona Helmsley, 69, a Brook- 
lyn-bred hatter’s daughter 
who undertook to trans- 
form her face into a symbol 
of privilege and pampering. 
After her billionaire hus- 
band Harry Helmsley, 80, 
proclaimed her president of 
his Helmsley Hotels in 
1980, she staged her own 
coronation in a multi- 
million-dollar ad campaign 
for the Helmsley Palace, of- 
fering fantasies of fealty to 
those who could afford $215 
double rooms. “The only 
palace in the world where 
the Queen stands guard,” 
trumpet the ads that still 
appear in glossy magazines. 

Now Leona is trying to 





persuade a jury to ignore 
the princess-and-the-pea 
image she paid so much to 
acquire. She is accused, 
along with two former exec- 
utives in the $5 billion 
Helmsley real estate em- 
pire, of having evaded fed- 
eral taxes by diverting 
money from business prop- 
erties to fund $4 million 
worth of personal fripper- 
ies, including a $130,000 in- 
door-outdoor stereo system. 
Most of these allegedly 
fraudulent charges were for 
items intended for the cou- 
ple’s own $11 million pal- 
ace in Greenwich, Conn., 
where, in a bucolic tableau 
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worthy of Marie Antoi- 
nettle, Leona once gam- 
boled with four sheep. Her 
husband is not at her side: a 
judge ruled last month that 
he was mentally incompe- 
tent to stand trial. Leona 
has been indicted separate- 
ly for extorting money and 
such small-ticket items as 
liquor and television sets 
from suppliers who wanted 
to do business with her ho- 
tels. The most devastating 
testimony yet in what is ex- 
pected to be a two-month 
trial came from the former 
housekeeper of her 28-room 
Connecticut estate, who tes- 
tified that Leona told her in 
1983, “We don’t pay taxes. 
The little people pay taxes.” 
To the retributive de- 
light of many New Yorkers, 
Leona finds herself impaled 
on the cusp of the self- 
indulgent "80s and the 
sobersided 90s. 
“We're going from piv, 
Nancy Reagan's ()/ 
real pearls to Bar- ‘yy. 
bara Bush’s fake “\\y 


ed 


pearls, and Leona’s “23% 


unapologetic enjoyment 

of her wealth doesn’t amuse 
us anymore,” says Jane 
Maas, an advertising agent 
who, like many of Leona’s 
employees, was mothered at 
first and fired a short time 
later. But Leona’s social in- 
dictment is not just the result 
of bad timing. “She has con- 
tinuously and repeatedly 
abused people,” says Mi- 
chael Moss, the author of 
Palace Coup, a recent book 
on the Helmsleys. Says soci- 
ety chronicler Dominick 
Dunne: “Not even the nou- 
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veaux riches gyp their help.” 

Leona’s petty tyranny 
over her employees is leg- 
endary, in large part because 
she has wanted it to be. Dur- 
ing a segment of CRS’s 60 
Minutes, she badgered and 
scolded ten employees, in 
some cases just for standing 
idly at their posts. But Leo- 
na’s unofficial tantrums are 
what have escalated her rep- 
utation from exacting boss 
to coldhearted and greedy 
Marie Antoinette. “She 
made me fire a whole de- 
partment—eight people— 
right before Christmas in 
1985,” Joseph Licari, a fi- 
nancial adviser and one of 
Leona’s co-defendants, once 
said. “She felt they were 
stealing from her ... She 
gets this obsession that peo- 
ple are ripping her off.” 

Moss recounts that she 

disliked a corned-beef 
=, sandwich she or- 
‘\\ dered late one night 
. at the Palace Hotel, 
so she refused to 
pay the meat suppli- 
er’s $8,500 bill. Don- 

ald Trump, himself a fa- 
vorite New York City 
villain, described her as a 
“disgrace to humanity” in a 
letter that was mysteriously 
leaked to the newspapers. 
Even her lawyer called her a 
“tough bitch” when at- 
tempting to convince the 
jury that her personality was 
not on trial. 

After Leona refused to 
pay about $353,191 worth of 
bills from contractors reno- 
vating her Connecticut 
home, they chose not to 
walk away. Some of them 
complained to the press and 
then to the grand jury, 
where they gave heated tes- 
timony on the methods used 
to cover the bills she did pay. 
Now her lawyer, Gerald 
Feffer, finds himself ex- 
plaining to a jury that mon- 
ey, afler all, is relative. “Let's 
face it,” said Feffer in his 
opening argument, “a mil- 
lion dollars to the Helmsleys 
is not the same as a million 
dollars to you and me.” That 
may not sound very con- 
vincing to a group that in- 
cludes an electrician and a 
baggage handler. a 
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For years we've» 
perfected our point... 
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...Now were going a little 


soft in the middle. 


Now there's 
the Paper Mate FLEXGRIP* ball pen. 


After years of pens with plastic barrels that are 
hard against your fingers, you'll appreciate a little 
softness. And you'll get it with the Paper Mate 
FlexGrip, the pen with the smooth rubberized 
barrel that's comfortable to hold onto. 

FlexGrip also has specially designed grip rings. 
You'll find you can write far longer, far more 
comfortably than you'd expect. 

And it comes in medium or fine point. As 
well as in your choice of red, blue or black. 

So try the Paper Mate FlexGrip ball pen. 

After all, almost everyone goes a little soft in 
the middle. But this is one time when it’s 
an improvement. 





We have a better feel for writing. 


Essay 
Michael Kramer 


Why Israel Needs a Gentle Intifadeh Victory 


A s diplomatic theory, its charm remains irresistible: the 
intifadeh is a blessing in disguise. A rising spiral of vio- 
lence and economic dislocation will propel Israel and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization to concessions deemed 
impossible before the Palestinian uprising began in Decem- 
ber 1988. Get a peace process going, reason the U.S.’s Middle 
East savants. Any process. Get the parties a little bit preg- 
nant, and there will be no turning back. 

They are right about the pain, but they forget about the 
fear. In politics—and especially political negotiations— 
abortion is never illegal. 

Israel’s intercommunal war is steadily escalating. As in 
Lebanon, vigilante violence strikes innocents engaged in the 
most prosaic activities. As a result, people on both sides of 
the conflict have come to 
feel that even their indi- 
vidual survival hangs in 
the balance. Those who 
contend that the recent 
Palestinian attack on a 
bus full of civilians could 
be something other than a 
foretaste of future horrors 
are urged to recall that af- 
ter 18 months of sticks 
and stones, the intifadeh 
command last month in- 
structed its followers to 
“kill a settler or a soldier 
for every martyr of our 
people.” And those who 
dismiss the settlers’ increasing resort to acts of revenge as the 
scattered expressions of madmen are similarly out of touch. 

On the ground, the rhetoric of peace counts for nothing. 
Few Israelis believe that the vast distance traveled by Yasser 
Arafat toward a credible negotiating position is anything but 
a ruse. The P.L.O.’s apparent readiness to bless a peace initia- 
tive whose salient points are at best ambiguous is dismissed 
as derisively as its earlier recognition of Israel’s right to exist. 
The majority of Israeli Jews scorn as naive the possibility 
that the Palestinians may finally have decided to “settle” for 
something short of everything. How could they?, asks Yitz- 
hak Shamir; the central problem has never changed: “We 
think the land is ours, and they think it is theirs.” 

From this, the Prime Minister's bottom line, a dangerous 
notion transcends Israel’s current internal political crisis. It 
is the idea that the intifadeh must be defeated rather than 
merely calmed. 

Surprisingly, the insistence on victory comes from both 
ideological poles, but for very different reasons. On the right, 
the unstated premise is simply put: no more intifadeh, no 
more need for peace. Even the downside is welcomed. Given 
the undisputed hardening of opinion—especially among 
those Israelis and Palestinians who have reached their ma- 
jority since Israel took the West Bank and Gaza in 1967— 
failing to resolve the matter peacefully now will almost inev- 
itably lead to another region-wide Arab-Israeli war. “Which 
we would win,”* says an aide to Ariel Sharon confidently. 
“And then we will be that much closer to the transfer”—Is- 
raeli-speak for kicking the Palestinians out of the territories 
once and for all. 


On the left, a number of liberal-oriented senior army 
commanders—lIsrael’s so-called dovish generals—justify an 
identical desire to win. Only by crushing the Palestinians, 
they say, can Israel assure that half a loaf will suffice. Says 
one: “From a military standpoint, with only a slight rectifi- 
cation of the present boundaries, we can certainly live with a 
demilitarized Palestinian state. But if they think they’ve won 
it from us rather than having had it granted to them out of 
our magnanimity, they will only be emboldened to strike for 
more later. Restraint would be fine if it weren't always seen 
as weakness.” 

This isanother nice theory that misses the mark in practice. 
Winning produces a psychological high, all right, but it is often 
injurious to long-term stability. “This isn’t like Viet Nam, where 

= you resolve a situation and 

§ walk away,” says the Israeli 
philosopher David Hart- 
man. “Neither side is going 
anywhere. Give them peace 
after trampling them, and 
all you'll breed is resent- 
ment, even among Israelis. 
Asense of misplaced pater- 
nalism antithetical to a 
healthy day after will creep 
in. Like fathers and sons, 
we'll always be saying, 
‘Look what we've made 
of you, you ungrateful 
What is needed, then, 
is exactly what the dovish generals abhor, a Palestinian 
victory, but a mini one: a “victory” that accommodates 
the need to feel that an individual's accomplishments are 
earned through self-sacrifice, an affirmation of the Judaic 
notion of justice. Christianity is about grace; man is 
a sinner whom God loves in spite of his sins. Judaism in- 
vites a covenant in which God asks man to be responsible. 
At the same time, of course, a Palestinian victory must 
somehow quell the Arab sense of grandiosity that invari- 
ably distorts real power relationships. (He is mighty who 
controls himself, teaches the Talmud, a text with which 
most Arabs—and an increasing number of Israelis—are 
unfamiliar.) 

Tactically, the intifadeh might be closer to victory if it 
muted its self-indulgent rhetoric, reined in its paramilitary 
operations and opted for civil disobedience: sit-ins, traffic 
obstruction, hunger strikes, marches in which the only words 
spoken, “We want peace,” are chanted repeatedly. “Right 
now,” says Hartman, “our nerves are rubbed raw because 
when we walk about in our own land, we are constantly 
afraid that rats are going to attack us out of the shadows. 
Gandhi-like moves would drive Israel nuts and productively 
appeal to the guilt feelings that inhabit the core of Jewish 
existence.” 

Some statesmen would help too, leaders who recognize 
what Maimonides and Plato understood, that the greatest 
rulers are therapists because the highest statesmanship crafts 
solutions in which everyone wins. Unless and until Israelis 
realize that a Palestinian victory is theirs too, peace will nev- 
er be at hand. s 
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